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Pp R E F ACE. 


W HEN I meditate on my age and my 


compatriots, I gaze on numerous fol- 


lies, and trace ſome horrors. This view 
exhibits nothing peculiar or extraordinary; 
the human mind has it's few ſtated eras ; 
it proceeds till it touches it's limits, and 
then with a retrograde ſtep returns on 
itſelf, There is much leſs novelty in 
glaring follies and audacious crimes, than 
vulgar fools and vulgar villains ſhall ever 
conceive. 5 


4A Every 


fectibility!“ 
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Every age ſeems characteriſed by ſome 
Prevailing extravagance, and every emi- 
nent philoſopher has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſome novel ſyſtem ; when the age 
cloſed, the extravagance and the philoſo- 
Ther were alike forgotten. Men once 
confined their ſpeculations to nature, but 
nature is exhauſtleſs, and man is ſoon 
exhauſted, They then procceded to mind, 
but what we call intejligence has ever 
been unintelligible to man. We now unite 
matter with mind. A few ſublimely in- 
duſtrious, and modeſtly great geniuſes 
have confeſſed, that theſe baMe our re- 
ſearches, and proclaim man an imperfect 
being; ſome /oi-4;/ant philoſophers, in 
the temerity of their ignorance, pretend to 
have diſcovered in man “an infinite per- 


But 
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But had our preſent philoſophy proved, 
like former romances of cloſet recluſes, 
the dreams of metaphyſics, he who is 
verſed in the hiſtory of human nature 
would not conſider it as an object of 5 
importance. A mere metaphyſician never 
yet influenced even the obſcure ſtreet he 
inhabited; the vortexes of Deſcartes, tlie 
monads of Leibnitz, the ſpirit of Berkley, 
or the matter of Spinoſa, with other 
dreams too numerous and too idle to 
mention, could only amuſe or weary. an 
inconſiderable portion of ſociety, The 
ſophiſts of Greece felt the ſhrewdneſs 
and the humour of Lucian, and the Je- 
ſuits of F rance, the wit and eloquence of 
Paſcal. Ridicule is at leaſt an admirable 
teſt of the ridiculous. 
A 4 But 
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But within this half-century it has 
become the artifice of a dangerous claſs of 
men to unite politics with metaphyſics, 
and, great God! what politics! Here 
my little reading deſerts me, and I am to 
be informed, whether yet the world has 
known a philoſophical ſyſtem, which has 
for it's avowed purpoſe a political ſyf- 


tem ? 


We live, indeed, in ſickly and diſtem- 
pered times; the MARVELLOVUS only 
intereſts ; it is eaſier to excite our wor 
der than to ſatisfy our judgment 3 it is 
the taſte of the nurſery; it is a childiſh 
taſte; we ſhun inſtruction, and wander 
for puerility. Some affure us that the 
human mind is in it's infancy; I fear it 
is in it's dotage; and we therefore do 


not 
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not differ reſpecting the objects adapted 


for it's amuſement. 

This philoſophy is imagined to have 
derived it's origin from the labours of 
Voltaire. It is a calumny on that power- 
ful genius. Voltaire, in no part of his 
voluminous works, indulges it's romantic 
abſurdities; every where he affirms that 
the mind and faculties of man are limit- 
ed, and that to feel our ignorance and 
imperfection is the end of all our ſtudies. 
A race of writers, inferior in taſte and ge- 
nius, to exceed the ſagacity of their great 
maſter, have promulgated their monſtrous 
hyperboles. The editors of Voltaire's- 
works have inſerted a commentary of 
this kind to combat the modeſt wiſdom 


of this penetrating genius. Helvetius, 
A 5 Condor 


Cot 
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Condorcet, and Mirabeau are among 
thoſe who have ſought celebrity by novel 
extravagancies. It is theſe men, who have 
temerariouſly talked of calculating events * 
which ſo often depend on accident; have 
loudly triumphed in fr/t principles, ever 
concealed myfteriouſly from us; and of the 
infinite perfectibility of our mind and organs, 
which, ſcarcely arrived at their exiſtence, 
periſh before the eyes of thoſe who de- 
claim on their eternity. Theſe philoſo- 


phers ſupport their ſyſtem by dwelling on 


* To calculate has become the colloquial jargon 
of the French; thus Barras alked the American 
ambaſſador, © Have you coludated the conſequences 
of your treaty with England and the Redacteur 
(the Gazette of the directory) obſerved on the fail- 
ing of the French fleet for Ireland, „The expedi- 


tion cannot fail; it has been well calculated,” 


what 
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what is t known ; we oppole them by 
what is knozwn ; that is, we oppoſe human 
nature to a few metaphyſicians. 

This doctrine has been ſervilely follow 
ed by ſome living writers in this country. 
Their politics are much more intelligible f 
than their metaphyſics. Romantic ex- 
travagance in philoſophy might be eaſily 
forgiven; it were but the fermentation 
of ſome noble and elevated minds, and, 
like the froth floating on the ſurface of 
a rich liquor, we would blow it away, and 
taſte the nectar beneath ; but of theſe 
men we will not taſte the ſophiſticated 
draughts, for they 
« — have drugged their poſſets, 

That death and nature would contend about ws, 
Whether to "i or die . A 
AG And 
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And let ſome. of them apply the reſt 
of the quotation 5 they have projected 
their work of death; but they now feel 
what a female Cataline felt in her dread 


of diſappointed aſſaſſination: 


6. — the attempt, and not the deed, 


Confounds us yet we laid their daggers ready 15 


When I reflect on our religions, I per- 
ceive innumerable ſects: among the 
people the hotteſt fanaticiſm, among phi- 
loſophers the moſt extravagant projects, 


and among thoſe who are neither people 


nor philoſophers the moſt ridiculous myfti- 


ciſm. Philoſophy has no religion; reli- 
gion has no philoſophy ; an extermina- 
tion is menaced, and an union is alike 
rejected. The religion of Chriſt is the 
pureſt philoſophy. I grieve, therefore, 
to ſee Muſtis in the church of Jeſus. 
. "0 
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The warmth and imbecility of certain 
bigots reſembles the ſtate of thoſe un- 
happy beings, who in the laſt ſtage of a | 
conſumption find that their heat is only 
the effect of their debility*. If Chriſtia- 
nity is ever to fix the affections of man- 
kind, it can only be by the virtues and 
moderation of it's chiefs ; to the clergy 


® Some, we all fear, would commit a facrilege 
againſt humanity for a mitre, as Bellarmin did for 
a cardinal's hat, He maintained, for the fake of 
his promotion, that „ if the Pope forbid the 
exerciſe of virtue, and command that of vice; 
the Roman church, under pain of a fin, was ob- 
liged to abandon virtue for vice, ui, velles con- 
ſcientiam peccare.” We have Bellarmins in poli- 
tics and religion: a vaſt and aweful interval ſe- 
parates a Bellarmin, a Whitaker, and a Horſley, 
from a WaTs0N ! 5 
We 
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we look up, at this vacillating moment, 


with hope or with deſpair. 


When I enter the world of manners, 1 


ſee with indignation our prodigality and 


our avarice. This age, even from it's 


ſatiriſt“, has received the diſtinctive 


praiſe of humanity ; but this humanity 
is but a mode of our pervading diſſipa- 


tion; our hearts, like our fortunes, are 


' indulged in exceſſive gratifications, and 


alike become feeble, cold, and exhauſted. 
Hence we ſee, that the ſentimentaliſt is 
at a certain period of life the moſt un- 
feeling, and the moſt voluble on ſenſibi- 
lity. Enormous wealth is obtained by 


* Cowper, I think, calls Brown's Eſtimate of 


— the Times, in his profaic and nervous verſe, 


The ineſtimable Eſtimate of Brown.” 


enormous: 


of 
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enormous ſpeculations; we have beads 
a nation of jobbers ; hence, the refuſe of 
ſociety are raiſed to fix the popular re- 
gard; the ſlime of the bed is unnaturally 
toſſed up, and floats on the clear current 
of public honour. Every where the in- 
dividual does every thing for the public 
eye, and nothing for domeſtic enjoyment ; 
we vie with each other; we facrifice, and 
we are ſacrificed. 5 

There are ſome popular prejudices 
cruel in their effects. To trace and to 
expoſe them is philoſophical morality. 
I have ſelected one in the hiſtory of a 
female in this work, who was originally 
found in the ſtreets as a proſtitute; and 
the unjuſt. and melancholy conſequences 


of that ſituation to herſelf and to her 
i friends 


* 
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friends form the axis on which the 


wheel of fortune revolves in this hiſtory. 
If the filial character of Emily ſhould 


exhibit the miſeries of a ſplendid depen- 
dence, in a young and accompliſhed 
woman, it will not form an inſignificant 
perſonage in this drama of life. 
Such is the analyſis of theſe Sketches. 
I have choſen the form rather than the 
matter of a novel. Some bold and im- 
partial truths are contained in theſe little 
volumes ; it 18 however poſſible to be 
too partial to ſome opinions, without 
being of any party. | 
My ſincerity is ardent, and if I ap- | 
pear to prefer one ſide to another, it is 
becauſe otherwiſe we can have no princt- 
ple of action. In this country, popular 
opinion has reached two oppoſite extre- 
- mities; 
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mities; when one party will yield no- 
thing, the other will claim every thing. 
Our preſs is however free, and if our 
writers were ſincere, it would be the 
organ of the public voice; the correc- 
tion of our miniſters, our ſov ereign, 
and ourſelves; but there are men who 
would quench their monſtrous hatreds 
in the blood of him who only differs with 
them in opinion. I have heard in public 
places our government accuſed of in- 
clining towards ſanguinary meaſures! and 
by whom ? By audacious traitors, who in 

their dreams revel on maſſacres, whoſe 
phyſiognomy betrays the wild and ſavage 
nature of their hearts, who ſkulk in 
petty confederacies in this our beloved 
country, and ſhew that it is {till free, 
fince they are permitted to vociferate 
| their 
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. their accuſations of it's ſlavery. Liberty 
IS awefully loved by a Briton ; it forms 
his national religion ; and fince he has 
lived to ſee it ſubmitted to the caprices 
of levity, to the pollutions of villainy, to 
the temerity of coffee-houſe evening do- 
tards, and to the inſane ignorance of the 
tumultuous people, he drops a tear on 
the venerable coxsTitUTiON, and if 
he injures it's ſpirit and it's canons, by 
throwing all his weight on one of it's l 
; portions, it is the innocent crime of ne- 
ceſſity; it is preferable to wreſtle with a 


ſovereign, than with a convention; 


He flies from petty TR Axrs to the THRONE.” 


The expelled Marius fat amidſt the 
wrecks of Carthage; the blank horror 
ſoothed the ferocious breaſt of the re- 
Publican, and he gave a ghaſtly ſmile 
on 
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on the aweful veſtiges of departed gran- 
deur. The remorſeleſs and terrible Sylla 
Hooded Rome with human blood, and 
when the cries of a maſlacre were heard 
in the alarmed ſenate, he thus addrefled 
them with a ſmile—© Conſcript fathers! 
let not our attention be interrupted, it is 
only ſome traitors I lave given orders to 
puniſh.” France now has ſhewn the 
world the eternal conflicts, the perſonal 
hatreds, and the incalculable horrors of 
republicaniſm; it is theſe men we fear, 
and it is theſe men ſome traitors of Eng- 
land aſpire, and ſecretly ſtudy, to emu- 
late, 


February 14. 179. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAVING read ſeveral detached paſ- 
ſages of this work to three or four 


[ | 
ll critical friends, I was much grieved in 
l — _ obſerving their malicious promptneſs ap- 
Wl plying the characters and reflections to 
5 individuals. I was not much ſurpriſed 
iſ! to obſerve, that the ſame character was 


frequently given to different perſons. 
And here J moſt ſolemnly declare, that 
theſe volumes contain not a ſingle indi- 
viduality ; at the ſame time, that there 
is not one character, and ſcarcely one 
incident, which is not founded on facts. 


In. 
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In two or three places, where the attack 
was meant to be perſonal, I have named 

the perſons, who are properly before the 
public. | 1 
If ſuch falſe criticiſms were to deter 
the Novelift from the duty he owes to 
the public and to himſelf, we ſhould loſe 
the moſt engaging and moſt inſtructive 
claſs of literature. I ſhall only ſay here, 
that I am a man who would bluſh to 
court or fear another, whoever he might 
be; and that no puſillanimity ſhall ever 
be communicated to my free and honeſt 
pen. Two great maſters in the ſchool, 
in which I feel myſelf but a feeble 
artiſt, have exprefſed themſelves on this 
ſubject, and although I would hope that 
the paſſages are familiar to every reader, 
yet from the frequent violation of the 
true ſpirit of criticiſm, as rare as the true 
ſpirit of genius, I fear they are either 
little attended to, or have never been 
3 read, 
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read, as ſome ſagacious readers conſider 
Prefaces as ſo much waſte paper. I ſhall, 
however, tranſcribe theſe paſlages from 
the Prefaces of theſe two great ſtudents 
— of human nature, and ſhall never at- 
terwards pay the ſlighteſt regard to the 
malice of ſome readers. Fielding, in his 
Preface to Joſeph Andrews, ſays, I 
ſolemnly proteſt I have no intention to 
vilify or aſperſe any one; for though 
every thing is copied from the book of 
nature, and ſcarce a character or action 
produced, which I have not taken from 
my own obſervation and experience, yet I 
have uſed the utmoſt care to obſcure the 
perſons by ſuch different circumſtances, 
degrees, and colours, that it will be im- 
poſſible to gueſs at them with any degree 
of certainty.” Le Sage, in his Preface to 
Gil Blas, has with an honeſt warmth de- 
livered his ſentiments on a ſimilar accuſa- 


tion, © As there are ſome people who 
IM b cannot 
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cannot read without making applications 


of the vicious and ludicrous characters 
they meet with in works of this kind, I 
declare to theſe miſchievous readers, that 
they will be to blame if they apply any 
of the pictures drawn in this book. I 
publicly own that my purpoſe is to re- 


preſent life as we find it; but God forbid 


that I ſhould undertake to delineate any 
man in particular!“ 

Such are the declarations of theſe two 
great maſters; with them I ſhould trem- 
ble at any other . trial, but in 
a love of truth. 


ö 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER I. < 


Charles departs from his Country Friends, 
who are Three divine Artiſts, born aud 
educaled in their own Village. 


HE Reverend Mr. Hamilton, the 
father of Charles, was a reſpected 
clergyman, the refident of above half a 
century in his own vicarage. His ſmall 
parſonage houſe was adjacent to his 
church ; it's venerable air of antiquity 
reſembled the genius of it's inhabitant ; 
and ſuch was it's domeſtic ſanctity, that 
with greater propriety than the church 
itſelf, it might have been called“ a houſe 
Vol. I. B & of 
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| of God.” No emulation of modern 
taſte diſguiſed it's character; it was a 
| low building, the Gothic windows were 
luxuriantly encircled with the foliage of 
the vine, the hall was ſpacious, the par- 
Jours ſmall, but the pannelled wain- 
{cotting was held by him in high re- 
verence, for it had been removed there 
from one of Queen Elizabeth's coun- 
try palaces; and he would ſometimes 
point with exultation at a carved chimney- 
piece, once appertaining to the above re- 
gal Perſonage, and exclaim, They work- 
ed on a different plan in thoſe days; but 
promiſe you, none of our chimney-pieces 
will be of any ſervice to our poſterity.” 
Some of the juniors of this worthy parſon, 
who were among the three hundred and 
| ninety-nine chaplains of the Prince, who 
5%, doubled their livings and who tripled 
their tythes, adding likewiſe a few random 
* of ſeveral regiments, a plea- 
fant 
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ſant prebend, and a comfortable canonry, 
carried on a more lucrative trade, and 
were, by ſuch clericai advantages, enabled 
to keep their ſtables in better repair than 
their churches. Mr. Hamilton never 
palſied the arm of induſtry with the iron 
mace of ſacerdotal rapacity. He was not 
a weaſel among the poultry, a rot among 
the ſheep, and a mildew in the ear ct corn. 
Every one cheriſhed ſome pleaſing re- 
collection of his kindneſs; and the hearts 
of his pariſhioners were the concealed 
offering the Prieſt preſented to his God. 

The good man had indeed an ex- 
alted idea of the character he had to 
ſupport, and it was long before he could 
perfuade himſelf to put on that , holy 
habit, which he wore with an aweful 
delight. The felf-reſpe& he paid to 
himſelf as a pariſh prieſt, rendered him 
reſpectable. A parſon (aid he) is a title 
familiariſed into vulgarity; but it is the 

3 moſt 
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moſt aweful humanity can receive. Parſon 
| is perſoua; becauſe by his perſon he re- 
| preſents or Perſoniſies the church, which 
is an inviſible body. He alone is faid, 
| - Vicem ſeu perſonam ecclęſiæ gerere. And 
* this (he would add) is the law of the 
| land ; the expreſs words of Sir Edward 
Coke; the alliance between church and 
ſtate. This alliance was one of his eaſieſt 
hobby-horſes. But the moſt remarkable 
of them was his voluminous labour on 
| the Trinity, the eternal object of his me- 
| ditations, and the ſource of his felicity. 
. To adopt his very expreſſions, © It is a 
| myſtery which we firmly believe the 
| truth of, and heartily adore the depth 
| of.“ KT. 
And indeed the only remarkable event 
4n the quiet uniformity of this good man's 
life, may be ſuppoſed to have happened 
on the day that he publiſhed his © Evi- 
dences of the Trinity throughout all 
5 Nations.“ 
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Nations.“ That important day he diſ- 
tinguiſhed by allotting a roaſted ox and 
a butt of porter to the poor of his 
pariſh ; and we > are ſorry to record, that 
this evidence of his rapture, and his be- 
nevolence, only ſerved to increaſe the 
charges of publication. Perhaps our 
worthy Parſon had done better in fol- 
lowing an old ſtatute of the Religious of 
the Citeaux, which ordered their abbots 

to preach every Sunday, excepting on that 

of the Trinity—propter difficultatem ma- 

ns... 

Charles was the only ſon of this ex- 
cellent man. In this calm and ſequeſtered 
ſpot his father inured him to thoſe in- 
tenſe habits, which make the pupil the 
' ſemblance of the preceptor; as the ſhadow, 
on the ſmooth and undiſturbed ſurface of 
the water, is an accurate repreſentation of 
the reflected object. Charles was con- 
ſtitutionally virtuous; his generous blood 

1 5 flowed 
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flowed with an equable gentleneſs ; na- 


ture directed that prompt and active 


ſenſation which looks like inſtinct, and 
which performs the duties of humanity, 
without the cold aid of philoſophy; 


acting better than it reaſons. Some prin- 
ciples he had received from his father were 
often at variance with his heart. A 
ſyſtem of religion, or politics, is the 
faſhion of a particular period; but the 
emotions of humanity are the imperiſhable 


virtues of every age; the -former are but 
ridiculous or fanciful drefles, which men | 
through cuſtom adopt, while the latter | 


conſtitute the natural form of man, which 


we may diſguiſe, but can never alter. | 


Allied i in blood to the noble family Gf 


the Belfields, Charles had long received 


the promiſe of their patronage, and the 


propoſal was now accepted. His vene- 
rable parent, reminded by his age, con- 
fdered this firſt as a final ſeparation; and 


leading 
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leading him into his library, enforced ſome 
orthodox inſtructions, which had an in- 
fluence on the future life of our hero. 
The laſt trembling preſſure from the hand 
ef a revered parent; the touching and 
interrupted. tones of the voice we love, and 
| ſhall no more hear; the tear of ſenility 

trickling on the glowing cheek of youth; 
theſe at the moment penetrate the heart, 
inſert themſelves amongit's fibres, and aſſi- 
milate with our exiſtence. The tear is felt, 
when he who ſheds it, ſheds tears no 
more, and the voice of a father is heard 
from his grave. Eventful moment of 
exiſtence in which we receive the in- 
heritance of a paternal character! | 
There were alſo two friends of his 
father, inhabitants nearly as ancient as 
himſelf of this pariſh, but their hobby- 
horſical diſpoſitions were of another cha- 
racter, being both devoted to works of 
taſte. Charles took his farewell of theſe 
= © two 


1 
1 
1 
4; 
'1 
| 
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two friends, The one was the Apothe- 
cary, who with tolerable facility com- 
poſed much unreadable verſe, and was 
then employed on a couple of Epics; 
three Centenaries of legitimate ſonnets; 
and on the point of publiſhing his Epi- 
grams in folio. The other was the Draw- 


ing Maſter, who was a Claude Lorraine 


that is, he painted Sun-ſets, which were 


miſtaken for brick-kilns ; hills, like wool- 
| facks, and trees, with on their tops that 
indeſcribable grace, that © Fe ne ſgais quoi, 
that Cerio non ſo che” that Negueo 
monſirare, et ſentio tantum,” as Juvenal ſays 


(how ſhall I expreſs myſelf ?) which 
gave them a ſtriking reſemblance to a 
row of barber's blocks, with each a little 


unpowdered perriwig. 


The poetical Apothecary thus addreſſed 
him, May your literary talents not have to 
encounter the conſpiracy which, as I have 


often mentioned, has ſo long prevailed 


againſt 
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_ againſt me. I can write ten thouſand verſes 
a year, but the age has grown horridly 
proſaic. Diſcover this nefarious cabal, 
now exiſting theſe forty years. The 
Monthly Reviewers are at the head; for 
on the publication of my firſt poem, they 
had the audacity to aſk me, why I did not 

write in proſe?” - | 
The Painter ſaid, © I have ſent my 
pictures to the Academy, and made annual 
journies to London, to the utter ruin of 
my buſineſs, to attend to that ſtimulating 
applauſe which my native town (the 
future biographer of Engliſh painters ſhall 
record) has never given. Here they have 
no eyes, and at London they have no 
humanity. All my Sun-ſets have been 
hung in dark corners. Think of that, 
Charles! a bad light to a picture is like 
thoſe errata in printing, which turn one's 
fineſt things into nonſenſe. My Girl 
feeding Pigs was hung ſo fatally laſt year, 
B 5 that 
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that I heard ſeveral wonder at the ſtupid 
fancy of the painter, who placed affes in 
pig-ſtyes. To be ſure the ſtyes were 
ſtyes; I defy them there, Charles but 
| my pigs really looked like aſſes! a curſe 

on all pi&ture-hangers !” 
| Thus it happens, that when a Parſon 
' publiſhes a volume concerning the Tri- 
nity, he proclaims the vice of the age to 
be Ariamſm ; the Poet, who compoſes | 
verfes, that might occaſion an indi- 
geſtion, perceives the age to be proſaic; 
1 while the Painter blaſphemes the light 
| of heaven for not rendering the objects 
| of nature more conformable to his no- 
1 tions. Theſe gentlemen were otherwiſe, 
1 when not mounted on their great horſes, 
very honeſt men; ſo judicious, as clearly 
q to diſcern the abſurdities of cach other, 
| and ſo happy, as to enjoy the comfort 
of not perceiving their own. But we 
cannot but ſuſpect, that if theſe honeſt 
gentlemen 


e I oe WI oo ——ͤä—— —„— ——— 


gentlemen had, inſtead of mounting their 
hobbies, encloſed ſome of the waſte lands, 
or only raiſed larger crops of potatoes, We, 
and the Society for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, would have conſidered our- 
ſelves as under more particular ob- 
I cations. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of ſome of our Hero's firſt Acquaintance in 
London. 


LL o NDO, that univerſe of a city, 


containing all the climates of the 
human mind, and all the variations of the 
human ſpecies, was not entered by the 
reflecting Charles without thoſe tumul- 
tuous emotions produced by the guſh of 
novelty, which inebriates the ſenſes. A 
mixed conception of grandeur hitherto 
unobſerved, and miſery hitherto unknown, 
taught him to feel for humanity, a pride 
and an humiliation; here he firſt per- 
ceived that man was an enigma yet un- 
ſolved; every thing that imagination con- 


ceives of great and benevolent, neigh- 


bouring cloſely on every fhing it con- 


cCeives 
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ceives of mean and cruel. Every glance 
brought ſome new ohje&t, every ſound 
combined with ſome new reflection; and 
in, ſurrounding objects he ſeemed to loſe 
his own exiſtence. He iſſued from the 
inn, the next morning, to wait on Lord 
Belfield, but had ſcarcely paſſed a few 
ſtreets, when the ſweet pliability of his 
ſpirits. diffuſed itſelf around him, and 
flying from meditation to meditation, he 
found that no object in London was more 
intereſting than London itſelf. 

He walked through the weſtern parts 
of the town more pleaſed than diffa- 
tisfied ; he viewed faces which ſeemed to 
have more mirth than malice, yet won · © 
dered to encounter ſome who dragged 
their ſteps with a liſtleſs and melancholy | 
air; becauſe he yet knew not the preſſure 
of ination. He knew not that this un- 
fortunate race were eager, but volatile in 
pleaſure ; that when they ſhook the | 

| 
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bloſſoms they ſighed for the fruit; that 


never penetrating the ſuperficies of the 


ſoul, their imbecile paſſions were without 
aliment; plural loves appertain to no one, 
and the friendſhip commenced in a mi- 
nute terminates with the hour. | 

His eye was detained by the numerous 


: labours which indolence occaſions; the 


magnificent trifles of our Sybarites. As 
he looked through the windows of ſome 
faſhionable ſhops, he thought, © ſome in- 
genuity appears in theſe inventions, but 
more one would think 1s required in their 
uſe; to a ſtranger ike me it becomes a 
metaphyſical exerciſe to comprehend their 
purpoſes; and I doubt that to reaſon on 
them for an hour would frequently be 


but an unſucceſsful operation.” 


The narroweſt ſtreets in this metropolis 
he found the moſt populous, and thought 
that the ſpacious and ſolitary elegance 


of the weſtern ſeemed to be more requi- 


ſite 
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ſite in the eaſtern parts of our town. The 
latter have the evidences of a rude and par- 
ſimonious age, but the former the exhibi- 
tions of corrupt and poliſhed times; that 
portion of London appeared the ungrateful 
and elegant heir of a contemned and ſordid 
parent. Here a confuſion of all noiſes, of all 
ſmells, and of all ranks, appeared to ſpread 
an inceſſant diſtraction, and reſembled a tu- 
multuous flight. Borne along a tide of ra- 
tional beings, Charles found no leiſure to 
meditate,and among his fellow citizens was 
attracted by no ſympathy; for man ſuc- 
ceeded man, like pieces of mechaniſm, that 
proceeding from one mould, may- be 
counted, but cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 
Ass Charles was engaged in one of his 
deepeſt reveries, a gentleman apologized 
for having trod on his foot, and this with 
ſo winning an urbanity, and ſuch elegance 
of manner, that our hero was enchanted 
with this inhabitant of London, the firſt 
with 


4 
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with whom he had yet interchanged civi- 
lities. He parted from him with regret. 
We have none of theſe accompliſhed men 
in our village (ſaid Charles to himſelf ) 
and the hobnails of a peaſant are not ſo 
painful as his inhumanity. As he was 
proceeding in his ſoliloquy, © a filthy dun- 
geon villain,” as Otway deſcribes ſuch, 
came up, and in tones more repulſive 
than attractive, informed him that he had 
certainly been robbed. Charles found it 
was true. I am an officer of juſtice, con- 
tinued the ſtern ſtranger. I know where 
to find George, and make me a proper 
gratuity, and you may hang him. Charles, 
examining the countenance of the runner, 
ſuſpected him, and not the polite gentle- 
man. He therefore called for aſſiſtance, 
and, to the aſtoniſnment of the crowd, had 
him brought before our modern Lycurgus, 
Mr. Juſtice =——. 1 

To write with the veracity and the diſ- 
15 cernment 
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cernment of an hiſtorian (and which we 
here inform the reader are by no means 
correlative qualities, as men of genius have 
found it eaſier to exhibit an admirable 
diſcernment without any veracity at all) 
I muſt confeſs, that Mr. Juſtice 
(who I do not name, as the fimple name 
of certain perſons may not unjuſtly be 
deemed a libel) was not quite ſo much aſ- 
toniſhed as the reſt, at ſeeing his chief 
myrmidon in his preſent fituation ; for 
it is-a wiſe cuſtom with the Areopagus of 
Bow-ftreet, to follow the vulgar precept in 
the catching of thieves. Mr. Juſtice 
felt more indignation than ſurpriſe ; 
indignation ariſing from the ingratitude 
of his protege; for he ſaid in his paſſion, 
(and paſſion is a loquacious revealer of ſe- 
crets) that after having been a pad, and a 
highwaymanon a ſtolen horſe, and through 
his friendly interpoſition ſuffered to be- 
come an honeſt man at laſt, by his pro- 
motion 
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motion to the place of Tie runner, it was 
the vileſt ingratitude, and the drop ſhould 
now have its rights; adding, in the que- 
rulous language of offended patronage, 
that there was no truſting one's own bro- 
ther. 7M Fe 1 l nts 

- The runner, who, whatever robberies 
he might haye committed, was no mon- 
ſter of ingratitude, having a moſt natural 
and feeling antipathy of the aforeſaid drop, 
ſince in his preſent office he had been in 
the full receipt of all it's privileges, re- 
wards, proſecutions and non- proſecutions, 
quaſhings and huſh- money, ſent from his 
heart a ſteaming oath, hot with geneva 
and gratitude. | Every being expreſſes 
his affections and his afſeverations accord- 
ing to his-habits, by which, becauſe we 
are not always acquainted with them, we 
are ſometimes more ſhocked than con- 
vinced. The fair reader, on ſuch an oc- 
0, would raiſe her humid: eyes to 
heaven, 
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heaven, chip two beautiful white hands, 
and ſhed, in expreſſive ſilence, the ſofteſt 
tear; a perſon of a ſterner mould would 
fix a ſteadfaſt eye on the umuſt accuſer, 
and ſhew his gratitude. by an inſulting 
contempt of the charge of ingratitude; 
now theſe, and ſimilar manners of con- 
firming our veracity, or gratitude, had 
been perfectly unintelligible to the iron 
nerves of Mr. Juſtice ——. And muſt 
we be condemned for, yulgariſm vhen we 
relate the characters. of the vulgar? We 
pretend not to 1 narrate. one continued ſe- 
ries of. romantic grandeur; we look for 
nature as ſhe walks about this great town. 
We ſhall therefore proceed to inform our 
reader i in what manner our runner con- 
vinced Mr. Juſtice of his veracity and 
gratitude. | 
It was done 1 that 18, mh 
as much knowledge of the human, body 
as a runner may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 
He 
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He felt the zeal that moſt certainly warm- 
ed the good catholic biſhop Ernulphus, 
when he dictated that excommunication 
which ought to be read and admired in 
Shandean hiſtory ; and he commenced by 
moſt devoutly damning his eyes, his liver, 
his heart, & c. till having reached a climax 
of this ſelf-anathema, he eaſily perſuaded 
his patron of his honeſty. He ſucceeded 
on the principle that makes'a carman in- 
telligible to his horſes; that is, by certain 
-oaths whoſe long uſe and intonation they 
perfectly underſtand; and the moſt dread- 
ful to modeſt or pious ears are, in theſe 
caſes, always the beſt. When our run- 
ner had related the fact, Mr. Juſtice — 

turning to Charles, with much juridi- 

cal importance faid, * Sir, I muſt commit 

you for a falſe charge, and for defamation. 

That man, I tell you, is one of my ho- 

neſteſt fellows, and has not committed a 

robbery theſe ten years.” | 

In 
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In the ſecrecy of an interior apartment 
our hero became more enlightened. There 
George attended a civil meſſage, and un- 
der a promiſe of non-proſecution, and as 
a man of honour (as the runner obſerved) 
confeſſed the robbery. Charles heard 
and ſaw with aſtoniſhment. His accom- 
pliſhed gentleman acknowledged himſelf 
a pickpocket, and a guardian of juſtice, | 
a footpad. Our hero, confeſſing him- 
ſelf to be a country gentleman, was in 
conſideration of that, &c. diſcharged with 
a reprimand. | 

Returning in the evening, he was ac- 
coſted by ſome unfortunate females, who 
gave a thouſand ſweet careſſes from their 
impure lips, like roſes diſtilled in analem- 
dic tinged with gall. But ingenuous youth 
4s timid in the firſt moments of it's novel 
perils, and imagines all it's trembling 
doubts to be a virtuous indignation, To 
their obliging invitations Charles replied - 

by 
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by ſome quotations on immodeſty from 
one of his father's ſermons, and would 
have entered into further diſcourſe, had 
not each fair auditor expreſſed the impa- 
tience of contempt. On Holborn Hill, a 
female of a certain age and decent dreſs, 
formed not to provoke love, but to im- 
preſs reſpect, accoſted him, and laid her 
hand on his ſhoulder. A departing 
modeſty ſeemed ftil] to linger in- her 
filence. Charles, intereſted in her in- 
tentions, at variance with her appear- 


ance, forgot his father's ſermon, and felt an 


emotion of humanity. This child of mis- 
fortune burſt into tears, and preſſing his 
hand with a gentle ſympathy, a warm 
bluſh flew acroſs her cheek, which told 
ſhe came not to excite the voluptuouſ- 
neſs of the ſenſes. She deſcribed her fi- 
tuation. She was a widow with four 
children, who ſtood iſolated in this aſſem- 
blage of millions of her fellow-beings ; whoſe | 

| labours 
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labour were inſufficient to afford a mor- 


ſel to her helpleſs offspring; and whe, in 


oppoſition to a blameleſs life, and to f 
a cultivated ſenſibility, when ſhe heard 


the voice of her children, naked, deſolate, 


and hungry, ruſhed, in the darkneſs of the 
night, to a pollution that never reached 


her heart. 


« And you, young man, (ſhe faid) who- _ 
ever you are, fingular is your character! 


We are interdicted from the rights of ſo- 


ciety; wherever we go we bear it's male- 
ditions; we are renounced by all; not 


one of your crowd of ſentimentaliſts 


deigns to look on beings whoſe miſery is N 


obſcure; and the fallely- delicate avoid a 


reflection on our fate, as if fearful of con- 
tamination. You yet cannot compre- 
hend how the vagrant, ſoliciting the hand 


of every paſſenger, may be a virtuous wo- 


man. Les, many virtues are practiſed by | 
| thoſe feeble beings, who, in the warmth of 


youth, 


| 
1 
| 
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youth, are - precipitated to the grave. 
Many are patient under affliction, meek 
amid barbarity, and reſigned. in diſeaſe 
and death. O] could you but obſerve 
our haraſſed exiſtence! the language of 
mirth, from a voice of melancholy; the 
blandiſhments of love, from the terrors of 
fear; and the dead ſolitude and the bitter 
tears that make us execrate the light of 

heaven! Poor patient woman ſuffers mi- 
ſeries the haughty ſpirit of man would not 
half endure. The inſolence of youth, 
the depravity of age theſe, Sir, are not 
our greateſt evils; yet, of humanity we 
ſee nothing but the worſt ſide. But alas 


ue ſtart at the terrific mirror of memory 


I look around, and every look humiliates; 
denied a ſiſter's voice, a brother's arm !— 


With the one ſex I can form no friend- 


ſhips, for they are my rivals; nor with 
the other, for they are my maſters. When 


I fit and think, how do I with that nature 


would 
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would wrap in eternal oblivion the brain 
that, without it's ſelf-deſtruction, ſtill 
feeds on itſelf. Why do I live? I ex- 
claim. Yet am I not the moſt unfortu- 
nate of my ſex; my portion is ſhame, 
but not remorſe. I have broken no pa- 
rent's heart; have diſturbed no connubial 
quiet. Ah, young man! I mw Viet 


She who now addrefles you, 1s the mother 


of children. And I forget my own hu- 


miliation, e my hand conv eys bread 


into their's,” 

She conducted Charles to her apart - 
ment. He ſaw the affectionate ſcene of 
her children clinging around their mother, 
chiding her for hours of protracted hun- 


ger, while this mother, whom his preju- 


dices had injured, allatted among them 


the caſual loaf ſhe had purchaſed with his 


money. He was touched with the artlefs 
prattle of the elder boy.—* Here, mother 
(laid he) I have been unravelling all theſe 

W . 8 threads, 
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threads, and ſorting all theſe needles, as 


you told me. Come, you'll give me a kits 
as well as a ſupper, won't you ? Poor 
Mary has been crying with the cold, fo 
I put her to bed myſelf. One is always 


, warmeſt a-bed. Come, mother is good 


to-night, now let us all go and ſleep.” 
Charles took his leave of this unfortunate 
mother, with a confuſed ſenſation of ap- 
proving humanity, and. condemning mo- 
rality. 
As Charles ſtept into bed, which was 
generally an important moment of reflec- 
tion with him, he ſaid, I have much to 
learn in this metropolis, where the moſt 
finiſhed gentleman is the moſt noted 
pickpocket ; the oldeſt thief an officer of 
juſtice; and a proſtitute a virtuous and 
affectionate parent. 
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CHAPTER NI. 


The Patron of Modern Philoſophers. 


* next day our hero haſtened to 
Lord Belfield, and as he paſſed 
through the ſtreets, cloſed his ear and his 
eye as well as he could, to the ſuggeſtions 
of fancy, dreading the perplexities of the 
preceding day. As he proceeded, all the 
ideas of nobility, which his father had ſo 
frequently inculcated, roſe with a glow- 
ing ſenſation. Lord Belfield was one of 
the ancient peers who ſat in the houſe by 
deſcent, and not by creation. His blood 
was enriched with ſome ſprinklings from 
the royal veins of France and of Eng- 
land, and the imagination of Charles was 
awed by the departed predeceſſors of 
8 Belfield, 


| 
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Belfield, who roſe, in a marſhalled order, 
before his timid and modeſt nature. Had 
my Lord Belfield (he thought) been a 
commoner | I have ſeen commoners. An 
obſcure being like myſelf, admitted to 
the ſociety of a man of ſuch a noble de- 
ſcent, if received haughtily muſt feel a ſelf- 
degradation, and if received with kindneſs 


muſt {til} recollect that the equality he 


enjoys is a conferred favour, and not a 
mutual obligation. How I ſhould hate 


to be one, who is only ſuffered to be what 
he is l. Yet is nobility a golden chain of 
ornament and utility in our, government ; 

a ſoftening ſhade of monarchy that re- 
lieves the bright picture of our conſtit u- 
tion: a nobleman carries with bim a 


weight of glory, or a weight of ham oor 
ore 


he rivals his virtuous anceſtors, w 
he wi- 


deſerves our veneration ? And 
thers all his leaves of honour, the noble 
ſtem from which he ſprung will exiſt as 

| the 
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the peculiar memorial of his degeneracy. 
The nobleman is entitled to a reſpect not 


due to a private citizen, whoſe obſcurity 
conceals his defects; for this reſpect is 


either paid to him for himſelf, which will 
be his glory, or it is paid to the memory 
of his anceſtors, which will be his infamy. 
It is only by this order of men, that a 


nation can ſecure to itſelf a race of illuſ 


trious characters. Uninfluenced by the 
confined intereſts of other individuals, 
what does a noble claim for the remunera- 
tion of actions, for which others are re- 


compenſed by new honours, or meaner 


gratifications? Of theſe he wants neither; 
the remembrance of his anceſtors, and the 
proud rivalry of his own conduct, are the 
priceleſs remunerations his great ſoul can 
alone receive. Lord Belfield, the deſcen- 
dant of fo many illuſtrious progenitors 
what a ſtimulating fource of noble ac- 
tions!“ So, repeating the firſt lines of the 

C3 firſt 
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Philoſophers ; and his imbecility of mind 
| E in 
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firſt Ode of Horace, and philoſophizing 
in this manner, Charles at length arrived 
at the houſe of his noble patron. 

Announced, he entered tremblingly and 
confuſed into a library, where he ſaw a jolly 
groom, booted and ſpurred, with a duſty 
coat and cropt hair. 

Lord Belfield received him with the 
utmoſt familiarity; a familiarity which, as 
it was beſtowed on every one alike, could be 


confidered by no one as a favour. is cha- 


rater is too unimportant to be recorded 
even in this page of minor biography; and, 
but for his connection with our hero, would 


never have been conſidered by us, as 


ſufficiently important, to ſay in print, that 
it was unimportant. His revenue was 
one of the moſt conſiderable in England; 
but his devotion to a faction of dema- 
gogues, who aſſumed the title of repub- 
licans; to ſophiſts, who called themſelves 
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in all the verſatile diſſipations of the times, 
in which he had been ſo ſucceſsful as to 
have corrupted his own lady ; all theſe 
levities and crimes rendered his fortune 
infufficient for his purpoſes. Feeble in 
himfelf, he became a powerful engine in 
the artful hands of others. He was re- 
markable for exulting that his coronet 
was placed on his carts ; the philoſophers 
ſaid he had done this to degrade every 
enſign of nobility ; while others conſidered 
that on the contrary theſe enſigns were 
ſtill pleaſing to his eye, and were placed 
to ſhew that there exiſted ſome diſtinction 
between the cart of a commoner, and the 
cart of a lord. Such was this lord; who 
by his nobility was diſgraced, by his 
opulence impoveriſhed, and by his philo- 
ſophy made the dupe of his paſſions. 
How many circumſtances favourable to 
man, were perverted in the character of 
Lord Belfield} - 

C4 Charles, 


- Ls 
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Charles, in the preſence of this noble- 
man, ſoon loſt that high reverence he 
paid to his anceſtors. © You are come, 
my boy (faid Belfield) with a whole foreſt 
of prejudices, rooted to the centre of the 
carth; you will want the axe to let in a 


little light. We have here wood - cutters 


of tlus kind, and we ſhall begin to clear 


way. You will find here aſſembled, men 
whom Athens has not ſurpaſſed. We 
diſcus, in familiar converſations, the ſub- 
lime fyſtems of modern philoſophy, in 
morals as in politics. What we dare to 
think, we dare to expreſs, and what we 
expreſs we are ready to act. Our preſent 


favourite enquiry is a new ſyſtem of mo- 
_ rality ; from a vain and uncertain ſcience, 


we are buſied in forming an uſeful and ma- 
thematical ſcience. After ſo. many thou- 
ſand years, we do not know what is virtue. 


The world, it has been lately diſcovered, 


is in it's firſt ſtage of imbecil infancy.” 
| « A mew 
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* A new ſyſtem of morality ! interrupted: 
Charles ; ; the divine revelation of our 
Lord Jeſus, has given us afſuredly all * ; 
is neceſſary.” 

« Asfor that book you allude to, Charles, 
(ſaid his Lordſhip with a grin) we do not 
know who wrote it, or whether it was 

written at all; or whether” But his 
Lordſhip, in the precipitation of his zeal, 
could never finiſh his whether ; for, as the 
reader may Happen to have obſerved, men 
much too warm, generally by carrying up 
their climax in a ſecond whether, are quite 
at a loſs when they come to their third. 

His lordſhip continued: © We do not 
approve of all that we find in it, and ſee 
20t much to admire in what we might 
approve. Give unto Ceſar what is 
« Cefar's due.” A pretty ſyſtem of 
taxation! The little Jew carpenter was 
no republican, and wanted perhaps to be 

EE collector 
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collector of the taxes in Judea ; but he 


had never intereſt enough at court. 
Young man, you ſeem ſurpriſed at this 
language; I dare ſay you think it damn- 
ably indecorous. Learn the Nil ad- 
« mirar!” if you would live in this age 
of reaſon. I tell you that we are thinning 
our prejudices, which are of two kinds, 
univerſal and local. Your univerſal ones 
are old oaks, and are looked on with as 
much reverence as an old Druid did his 
miſletoe. Virtue, not yet being found 


out, we ſuppoſe it is nothing more than 


public intereſt; and conſequently no 


action can be accounted criminal, which 


does not ſtrike at the public intereſt.” 
A am not now ſo much ſurpriſed, my 
Lord, in obſerving of late domeſtic quiet 
ſo frequently violated by the foulneſs of 
adultery, the gloomy deſolation of gam- 
ing, and the cruel temerity of duelling. 

In 
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In this new ſyſtem, the ſenſual and in- 
flammatory paſſions are ſolaced and gorg- 
ed; man is flattered to be deceived ; 
while his rational faculties are obſcured 
by verbal miſconſtructions, reſt on dan- 
gerous paradoxes, and wander wild in 
extravagant hypotheſes.” 

I ſee, replied his Lordſhip, that Mr. 
Subtile made an excellent obſervation, 
when he ſaid, that to enlighten a citizen 
is the labour of time. Conſult with that 
great philoſopher. Like another Socrates 
he is ſurrounded by the ſpirited youth of 
his age. When among them, he ſays, he 
lives in the next age, and from youth 
alone he expects a warm reception to his 
philoſophy ; for age is untractable and 
ſtubborn, now in youth all is new, and 
that which they firſt hear, they longeſt 
remember, and will not believe to be 
error. We allow a thouſand, or two thou- 


9 ſand 
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land years to enlighten the world, for it is 
a work of time *. 

Our great philoſopher reaſons from 
e firſt principles,” and matchleſs is he for 
an argument of fix hours! contradict ; 


he replies not. We muſt ſhorten the two 


thouſand years, by loſing no time. He 
has reduced every thing to a ſyſtem. A 


* 'This is the uſual computed time ſuppoſed fuf- 
ficient for the ſpread of univerſal philoſophy, ac- 
cording to tlie teſtimony of the firſt modern ſages. 


But I obſerve that Mr. Holcroft, whoſe reveries are 

conducted on a far greater ſcale, than are ſuch im- 
poveriſhed imaginations, does not conceive this pe- 
_ riod of ſufficient length. I ſhall do myſelf the ho- 


nour of quoting the words of this gigantic philoſo- 
pher, who reminds me of the inhabitant of Sirius, in 


the romance of Micro-megas of Voltaire: © It ſurely 
js not ab/elutely impoſſible, but that men may con- 


e tinue thus to collect knowledge, and that TEN 
* THOUSAND YEARS hence, if this good world 


„ & ſhould laſt as long, they mays &C. &C,” Preface 


to Hu gh Trevor. 
1 


ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, is the cap of Fortunatus to phi- 
loſophy ; an engine of iron working on 
the ductile wax of nature; an elaſtic 
patent filk ſtocking, ſmooth and glofly, 
and fitted for any leg. 5 

Subtile gives a reaſon for the moſt un- 
reaſonable thing; for he diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween probabilities, poſſibilities, what is 
evidence, and what is equivalent to evi- 
dence. He has conſtructed tables, phy- 
ſical and metaphyſical, moral and poli- 
tical, where, with preciſion, are marked 
the different degrees of probability, and 
conſequently, the quantity of belief, which 
may be aſſigned to every opinion “. 
Vive 


* This jargon is curioufly indulged by Helve- 
tius. „Since truth is an indiviſible point, and that 
we cannot ſay of a truth, that it is more or leſs ſo, 
It is evident, that if we are more certain of our own 
exiſtence, than that of bodies, the exiſtence of bo- 
dics, conſequently, is only a probability; a probabi- 

: lity 
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inſtance, would be placed in the phyſical tables as 


— 
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Vive la metaphyſique ! Vive la bagatelle ! 
He calculates on every action, every virtue, 
every vice, and pronounces on all merits 
and demerits, on truth and falſehood, 
with his pen in his hand, by a metaphyſi- 

| cal 


lity very great, and which, upon the whole, is equi- 
valent to evidence. Now, if almoſt all our truths, 
are reduced to probabilities, how much ſhould we 
owe to that man of genius who would undertake 
to direct phyſical, metaphyſical, moral and political 
tables, where ſhould be noted with preciſion, all 
the divers degrees of probability, and conſequently 
of belief, which we ought to aſſign to every opinion.” 
He then has the timely kindneſs to aſſiſt us in 
theſe aforeſaid tables. The exiftence of bodies, for 


the firſt degree of certitude ; then afterwards wonld 
be determined what are the odds that the ſun 
will riſe to-morrow, or in ten, or twenty years, &c. 
In the moral and political tables, would be equally 
placed, in the firſt degree of certitude, the exiſtence 
of Rome or London ; then that of heroes, ſuch as 
Cxfar or William the Conqueror; then we ſhould 


gradually 
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39 
cal algebra. O! great arranger of poſſibi- 
lities! nice diſcerner of probabilities !. 
who never loſes himſelf in the combina- 
tions of certitude and doubt. He knows 
the connection of the mind with it's 
exterior organization; we are all mind, 
Charles; all this obeſity of mine is pure 
ſpirit. Ay, Sir, I can procreate wit, ge- 


nius, and ſagacity “. Infinite perfectibility 
of 
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gradually deſcend through the ſcale of probabilities 
till we came to facts leſs certain; and at length to 
the pretended miracles of Mahomet, to the prodigies 
atteſted by ſo many Arabs. Thus men who now 
only uſe imperfect ſigns to expreſs their degrees of 
belief, would more eafily communicate their ideas, 
by referring directly to the table and number of theſe 
probabilities.” Eſprit, vol. 1. p. 8. So that when a 
metaphyſical age ſhall be univerſally eſtabliſhed, in 
one or ten thouſand years, every perſon will carry a 
pocket-book, which neceſſarily mut e contain more 
truth than the Bible. 


* Thus faith the Marquis of Condorcet. May 


not our parents, who tranſmit to us the advantages 
T or 
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of the mind! We flatter ourſelves ſoon 
to combine new ſenſes with the five old 
ones, and fo live on for a few more hun- 
dred years. Mr. Reverberator fays he 
has no doubt he ſhall live two or three 
hundred years, though the doctors have 
given him over.” Here his Lordſhip 
{ſtopped ſuddenly, and breathleſs. 

Two thouſand years to enlighten the 


world perfectibility of the mind—new 


ſenſes, —and not know who wrote the 
New Teſtament—all theſe novel notions 
confounded the underftanding of our 
ruſtic philoſopher. When a man is con- 
vinced, he gives a filent inclination of the 
head, and ſo he does when he is quite 
the contrary. Aſtoniſhment is as filent as. 


or defects of their conformation, 5 from whom 


we receive our features and ſhape, as well as our 
propenſities to certain phyſical affections, tranſmit 
to us alſo that part of our organization on which 
intellect, ſtrength of underſtanding, energy of foul, 
or moral ſenſibility depend?” Progreſs of the Hu- 


man Mind, p. 370. 


conviction ; 
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conviction; ſo that when my Lord ſtop- 
ped, Charles gave a mute bow. 

As he was ſtepping into bed, he ſaid 
to himſelf, this new ſcience of morality is 
more perplexing than my adventures of 
yeſterday. I ſee my Lord is an Arian, 
and I muſt give him my father's evi- 
dences of the Trinity. What a centre of 
confuſion is this Lendon ! polite pick- 
pockets, rogues for officers of juſtice, in- 
lane philoſophers.—As yet I have found 
no one to admire, but a miſerable proſti- 
tute ! by 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A Second Converſation with his Patron. 
A Faſhionable Lady, 


I Have obſerved, that among the greateſt 
diſturbers of that ſweet oblivion of 
ourſelves, ſleep, is a lecture on metaphy- 
ſics. The whole ſyſtem of man is reverſ- 
ed; the moſt orderly notions are thruft 
out of their places ; and when, with infi- 
nite fatigue of the intellect, the new ones 
are once fixed, like furniture made of 
unſeaſoned wood, they ſuddenly crack, 
burſt and ſhiver into ſhining fragments. 
Or purſuing the ſimile in another form, 
the chapters of metaphyſical writers are 
read, while nothing is retained ; like 


entering a dark room 1n fearch of ſome 


object, 
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object, and from which we iſſue, without 

having found what we wanted, after a 
great deal of 1 among the tables 
and chairs. 

After this preliminary obſervation, it is 
hardly worth aſſuring the reader, that 
Charles ſlept little, while in many a wak- 
ing dream, he wandered, now crawling, 
now towering, now plunging among the 
clouds, and quagmires of the new philo- 
ſophy. In the morning, when he returned 
to the uſe of his old ſenſes, which he had 
nearly [loſt while in ſearch of the new, it 
occurred that Lord Belfield had not yet 

introduced him to his Lady. Imagining 
that her Ladyſhip was confined to her 
apartment, he ventured to enquire after 
her health, which —_— the following | 
dialogue. 

Lord B. «I hope her Ladyſhip is very 
well. Charming woman! I have not ſeen 


her this week. 
Charles. 
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Charles. Her Ladyſhip then is diſtant 
from the metropolis ? 

Lord B. I think not. I underſtand ſhe 
is in the houſe. 

Charles. In the houſe, my wk and 
you have not ſeen her this week? 
Lord B. My boy, I forgot your rul- 
ticity. Her Ladyſhip is one of the mol! 
amiable of women, and 1, the happieſt of 
Huſbands ; yet curſe the name tis ſo me · 
chanical ! We ſtudy our mutual happi- 
neſs, and we do not 43/ed? one another, 
We married for this very purpoſe, of not 
living quite ſo much together ; for when 
I paid my devoirs to her Ladyſhip for a 
whole ſeaſon, I received her fair hand, 
that we might not” be obliged to appear 
together in public. She has. her card 
parties, and receives her maſks; and 1 
my ſtud, and my philoſophers. A finer 
ſtud is not in England; ſold all my 
done- up rips; they had been ſo gingered 

and 
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and ſo nitred by my head ſcoundrel, that 
they cocked their tails, and their coats 


looked ſleek and ſhining wlien they could 


not ſtir a leg. Tis a maxim, Charles, with 
me, that a bad horſe you cannot ſell, 
and a good one you cannot buy too 
quickly, Truſt me on the turf. All the 
world fay I have a hawk's eye. on horſe 
fleſh ; all my grooms and all the jockies 
ky ſo. Good judges theſe, better than 


Camper to- examine a horſe the -other 
morning. He may know about a horſe, 
35 it is in the Linnean ſyſtem, but the 
philoſopher in my ſtables. was a block- 
head among the grooms. I felt for the 
fellow's ignorance. He had the audacity 
to prefer a black horſe for it's colour to a 
grey, When all the world knows, there's 


blacks in a curricle who has the leaſt 
nowledge of what is tomfh.. 


philoſophers ! J had the great profeſſor 


not a man who would drive a pair of 


As 
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As for her Ladyſhip, the laſt time 1 
met her was at the Dutcheſs of Rubble'; 
rout. So ſpirited, ſo gay, ſo unconcern- 
ed for every thing ! All the women ſeen 
to me Stoics ; they beat Subtile in philo. 
ſophy. She never ſhrinks at the turning 
of a card for a thouſand ; and drives four 
in hand with ſuch velocity, that if her 
Ladyſhip faves her neck ſhe will be the 
firſt driver in Europe. She can ride 
horſe without a ſaddle. She has a great 

| ſoul in every thing. I will give you a ſingu- 
Ieur inſtanceof her powers. The Marchio- 
neſs of Morliere, that blue-eyed nympi 
of the Seine, has betted with her, five 
thouſand pounds, that in the courſe di 
this year, the Marchioneſs obliges me to 
commit a ſmall infidelity, while my Lady 
gains the Marquis. We have been mu- 
tually appriſed of our danger. The Mar 
quis has loſt; elle a conte des fleurettes, 


and the ſenſitive Frenchman cannot reſiſt, 
and 
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and what is certain cannot pay. The 
poor Marquis is in deſpair to ſettle his 


loſt wager, for he is a man of the moſt 
delicate honour. The year is cloſ- 


ing ; the bewitching emigrant takes all 
forms, ſeiſes all hours, but plays off her 
artillery in the air. Engliſh fleſh and 
fat, blockade the avenues of the heart, 
and in ſuch a caſe a Briton 1s a better 
accountant than a Gaul. Heh man, 
what excites your ſurpriſe ? Her Lady- 
ſhip has not yet equalled the Counteſs of 
Lauragin, who when I was at Paris was the 
heroine of the day. The Count's paſ- 
fionate attachment to Mademoiſelle Ar- 
noux, the firſt actreſs at the opera, had 
become, through it's exceſſive jealouſy, 
moſt tormenting to that enchanting wo- 
man. She had returned to the Counteſs 
the preſents ſhe received from the Count ; 
theſe conſiſted of diamonds, a chariot, 


and two children. She placed _ herſelf 


under 
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under the protection of a miniſter of 
ſtate. The poor Count was in a delirium 
of deſpair and poetry ; he inundated the 
town with elegies. In this affecting 
moment of diſtreſs, the Counteſs perſo- 
nally interceded with the actreſs; ſhe 
intreated her acceptance of the diamonds, 
the chariot, and her huſband; as for the 
children ſhe reſerved them for her own 
care. The actreſs, as generous as the 
Counteſs, ſuffered the Count to recon- 
quer an old fortreſs, from which he had 
been diſlodged. This is indeed, the laſt 
refinement of ſentiment, and the Counteſs 

is a model for all faſhicnable women.” 
Preſerve me Heaven, (faid Charles to 
himſelf) what a perverſion of ideas! An 
amiable woman who only ſees her huſ- 
band at an accidental viſit A huſband 
lamenting the hard caſe of a man who 
violates his honour—and this man has 
the niceſt honour ! A wife interceding 
with 
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with a proſtitute, to pollute her bed 
When will my perplexities terminate? I 
will relieve a wearied and diſtracted judg- 


ment, by an action that is ſimply prompt- 


ed by the heart. Soothing ſympathy ! 
thy pleaſures are independent of the local 
variations of human opinions. I will haſ- 
ten to give a meal to the mother and her 
children. How little can fave a forſaken 
woman, from the proſtitution of a night 
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CHAPTER V. 


WY Philoſophical Party, The Charafer of a 
great TORY" 


(CHARLES, having 8 a ſilent 

acquieſcence to the ſelect friends of 
Lord Belfield, was now admitted to the 
philoſophical party. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, © Theſe great men muſt ſuffer no 
< contradiction ; becauſe I am an advo- 
« cate for the utmoſt freedom of opinion.” 
This principle was conſidered by Charles, 
as quite illogical ; but it was the logic of 
the party. 

Here were aſſembled that great philo- 
ſopher Mr. Subtile, the coldeſt - blooded 
metaphyſician of the age. Mr. Rever- 
berator, who in the intenſe furnace of his 


imagina- 


* 
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imagination, with the combuſtible mat- 
ter he collected from Mr. Subtile, re- 
verberated the flames with a triple force. 
Dr. Bounce, a ſquare, ſquat, ſullen and 
volcanic preſbyter *. Mr. Rant, the ſuc- 
ceſsful rival of orator Henley, whoſe 


benches were covered with the looſe rem- 


nants of ſhopboards, wild apprentices ; 
thoſe threads of humanity tiny taylors, 
and with the bloody offals of butchers 


ſtalls. Mr. Libel, that filver-voiced aſ- 
ſaſſin, editor of a news-paper ; Janus- 


faced, one to {ſmile and the other to 


* This Dandiprat has all the iraſcibility of genius 
in his converſation, but the moſt undiſturbed phlegm 
in his writings, Perſonal defects are objects of ſatire, 
when a dwarf affects the ſtep of a giant, or a coarſe 
Coloſſus the delicacy of an Adon's. Why are the 
diminutives of the human race ſo teſty and chole. 
rick, and therefore fo ridiculous ? Rabclais ſays, that 
the phyſical reaſon is, becauſe their heart lies ſo 
near their ; but it is a Rabelaiſm, and I refer the 
delicate reader to his Look ſecond, chap, 27. 
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ſneer; and who, to calumniate the more 
effectually, was ſolicitous of an univerſal 
acquaintance. Mr. Dragon, a political 
Sangrado, who was for giving the nation a 
copious bleeding to invigorate and purify 
it's conſtitution ; and Mr. Sympathy, who 
had invented a new religion. 
Inſulated among this conclave of mo- 
dern philoſophers (for ſo each called him- 
ſelf, although fuch are of a very ancient 
ſtanding, whether we examine their inten- 
tions or their productions) ſat a Mr. 
Johnſon, who ſpoke more by geſture 
than by voice; he was expert in dove- 
tailing the chaſms of converſation, by a 
ſignificant nod, or an accommodating 
hem. Satire, panegyric, and epigram 
were 1n his ſlighteſt geſture, Every one 
conſidered him as a perſon of conſidera- 
ble ability, becauſe to their knowledge 
he had given no public demonſtration of 
his powers ; and which is indeed by no 
means 
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means the happieſt method of acquiring 
great reputation among our friends. 

As we conſider the character of the 
philoſophic and atrabilarious Subtle, as 
neither too common to be pourtrayed, 
nor too ſingular to want intereſt, we ſhall 
attempt to give the features of a claſs cf 
men, who, in this age of political inquiry 
and philoſophical ſcepticiſm, are of greater 
importance in ſociety, than in any pre- 
ceding period, when the ſpeculations of 
philoſophy were only told in whiſpers, or 
publiſhed with a ſolicitous ambiguity, a 
_ caſtrated vigour, and an involuntary de- 
corum ; in a word, when the human mind- 
was only ſhown in an imperfe& profile, 
ill expreſſive of the ſenſations that ani- 
mate every particular muſcle of it's full 
face. | 

Subtile, like another Marius, exulted- 
that be ſprang from the dregs of the peo- 
ple. A minute accident gave the world. 
this philoſopher, as well as the greater 

D 3 number 
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number of its revolutions, its temporary 
fermentations, and its perennial benefits. 
By the ſtall of the father of Subtile (who 
was an honeſt retailer of meat) daily paſ- 
ſed the coach of the Biſhop of that dio- 
ceſe, who it could* not be forgotten, was 
the fon of a baker. As certain as the 
Biſhop paſſed, the ſenſorium of this ho- 
neſt man, combined two ideas, hot rolls, 
and Cardinal Wolſey; the firſt by retro- 
greſfion, relating to the Biſhop; the ſe- 
cond by progreſſion, to his fon. To 
Oxford was Subtile ſent, at the volun- 
tary ſacrifice of thoſe ſecret comforts of 
life, which may be found more uninter- 
ruptedly in the ſhed of induſtry, than in 
the paace of epiſcopacy. His father 
lived to ſee his ſon a curate, with an in- 
come which his ſtall would have trebled. 
Farmers and other provincialiſts, who 
conceive no perſon in the world more 
conſiderable than their Biſhop, their 
| Lama 


Lama of Tartary, and who originally 
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aroſe from a ſtock as humble as their 
own, too frequently give the church a 
rebellious ſon, while their town loſes an 


uſeful citizen. 


No clais of men are 


rendered more diſſatisfied in theſe good 
realms, than country curates, who are 
almoſt famiſhed into atheiſm, and who, 
in the diſorganization of a people, would 
ſeek their firſt triumph in the flames of 


epiſcopal roofs. 


Subtile was 1 idler ; he had exalted 
his imagination with certain romances, 
vulgarly termed the Roman hiſtories ; 
and with an intenſe delight for ſpecula-- 
tive notions, plunged far and wide into 
the interminable diſcuſſions of metaphy+. 


fics. 


Talents, like his, merit an encou-- 


ragement they do not eaſily find. He 
wrote ſermons for Biſhops, who, with a. 
revenue which it ſeems an impiety for a 
Chriſtian paſtor to accept, would only pay 
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for them as if.they had been merely tranf- 


criptions. He therefore, by no difficult 


tranſition of ſentiment, became indiſpoſ- 
ed againft ecleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments ; 
told the public ſo in an unorthodox 
pamphlet, by which he loſt his cure, pri- 
vately. Something ſimilar 1s the ſecret 
hiſtory of many of thoſe fugitive per- 


formances which few have any caule to 
remember but their author ; not but 
that ſometimes a pamphlet has written a 


curate into a biſhoprick. The pittance 


of a daily meal was now denied the phi- 
loſophical parſon. As lus father's cleayer 


diſmally ſounded on the block, it ſeemed 
to inſult his indignant feelings; there was 
an agony in the abſtraction of his rumi- 
nations; he thought that like a poiſoned 
rat he had withdrawn into his hole to die. 
What remained? Could a metaphyſician 
deſcend to put on a blue apron, and 
ſplit calves-heads ? 


He 


Hie quitted the paternal roof without 
the affection of a ſon. The hopeleſs fa- 
ther ſunk into deſpondence; the poor man 
forſook the block he had ſtruck for forty 
years, and died in the workhouſe of that 
pariſh, of which he once almoſt imagined 
his ſon the dioceſan. And allthis, and what 
evil is to follow, aroſe from the pecumary 
iiberality of Biſhops, who would only. 
pay for original ſermons, as mere tranſ- 
criptions. Man is fo frequently the agent 
of impelling circumſtances, that had the 
Biſhops proved more generous, and Sub- 
tile more fortunate, we doubt not that 
the philoſopher had devoted his talents, 
in favour of the very cauſe of which he. 
was afterwards ſo redoubtable an adver- 
fary. It is thus man is influenced by 
the coincidences of human events, and 
thus varies from year to year, according 
to new intereſts and new hopes. 
D 5 London 
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London is the reſource of the country. 
Subtile arrived in the metropolis, reſo- 
lutely purſuing a ſyſtem, which, directed 
by a mind of fortitude, and a heart with- 
out paſſions, confers on it's follower ſome 
proud delights, of too fine a ſpirit to be 
taſted by groſſer organs. He now ad- 
dicted himſelf to literary purſuits; the 
enjoyment of opulence, the wealth of 
poverty, and the glory of genius. 

Subtile was ſuperior to the profeſſion 
he aflumed ; for ſoon he diſcovered that 
literature was one of the numerous trades 
of London, and that thoſe who were 
bankrupts in all others, attempted to 
enrich themſelves in this. He found that 


Newgate was the Parnaſſus of the age; 


and faw with aſtoniſhment and contenipt, 
that men incapable of every thing, con- - 
ceived themſelves able to inſtruct others 
in all things; that many compoſed hiſto- 


1 ries 
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rics without the materia hiftorica, the 
echo of an echo, the ſhade of a ſhadow ;; 
and that the moſt illiterate were at leaſt 
editors of Cyclopedias. Even thoſe light 


and charming compoſitions, the recreations 


of men of taſte, and the ſolace of the ſtu- 


dious, he ſaw were the aliment of the 
worſt paſſions; a brutal licentiouſneſs 
that lifted the veil of domeſtic quietude, 


and in the pleaſure grounds of literature, 
by their brilliancy and their venom, re- 
fembled the deadly nightſhade. Far more 


innocent, did Subtile exclaim, is the low 


rabble of literature, thoſe poor devils, 


who make uſe of the pockets of their 


neighbours, as their own ; your abridgers, 
and compilers. From me (he cried, in 


a virtuous entbuſiaſm) the dignity of 


literature ſhall receive no degradation. 
The courſe of his ſtudies had formed 
an intellectual phyſiognomy. Whether 
genius, in poliſhed ages like the preſent, 
D 6 
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be the impulſe of nature, or the imper- 
ceptible gradation of art, is a literary en- 
quiry of greater curioſity than utility; 
ſince to him who with inceſſant and intenſe 
pleaſure perſiſts in any ſtudy, with pa- 
tience to examine, and with habit to 
combine; ſentiments and images will ariſe, 
and he will at length attain that facility 
and charm of performance which 1s deno- 
minated genius. Subtile devoted his 
days and his nights to the ſtudy of me- 
taphyſics; and his literary induſtry was 
at length rewarded with that perfection 
of talent which is deſignated by the term, 
of metaphyſical genius; ſubtilty, acute- 
neſs, and profundity, without imagination, 


ſenſibility, and amenity. 


From the unmetaphyſical converſa- 


tions and irregular arguments of ordi- 


nary ſociety, he ſought a voluntary ſe- 
clufion. He practiſed, in great perfec- 


tion, the virtues of a ſimplicity of man- 


ners, 
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ners, an habitual veracity, and an ex- 
treme frugality ; the ſtern virtues of a 
haughty poverty. His pen, chaſte in its 
labours, was polluted by no infamous 
traffic of his ideas; he meditated on the 
ſublime philoſophy of Antoninus, the 
condenſed and ſententious moralities of 
Seneca, and the unimpaſſioned and pa- 
tient fortitude of Epictetus; but he 
thought too favourably of a frivolous 
age, when he imagined that we deſired 
only to be inſtructed. The petty re- 
ſource derived from one. of our literary 
journals, was more productive than the 
united wiſdom of Seneca and Epic- 
tetus. . * 
Ten years he conſumed in a ſolitary 
garret, in a ſtate partaking more of intel- 
le& than of ſenſe. He learnt to reaſon, 
but he forgot to feel. An habitual me- 
lancholy pervaded his ' gloomy | habits. 
His acrid blood, and rigid nerves, were 
agitated 
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agitated by no ſweet emotions ; he knew 
not the ſoftening confidence of love, nor 
the cheerful conſolations of friendſhip ; 
but he calculated the paſſions, and judged 
them when they hardened into immobi- 
bity ; that 1s, he viewed them when they 
ceaſed. 

To arrange the vaſt diverſities of na- 
ture into the contraction of a ſyſtem, to 
methodize what is ſpontaneous, and to 
attempt to enumerate all its endleſs va- 
rieties, formed his ſublime occupation, 
and his ſolitary amuſement. Man was 
adapted to his ſyſtem, which is much 
eaſier than to adapt a ſyſtem to man. 
He peopled the world with Subtiles, and 
traced its government according to the 
legiſlation obſerved in the Utopia of his 
garret. 

Is it poſhble that PRE WE reaſon 
can really become actual infanity? Can 


the wholeſome cup of reaſon overflow 
with 
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with its gelid beverage, inflame with its 
frigidity, and, like 1ce-water, taken in 
exceſſive quantities, will it heat? Sub- 
tile in his diſmal retreat, was in a ſimilar 
ſituation with the religious viſionary, 
whoſe prolific and atrabilarious fancy, 
procreates a monſter brood, which feed 
and gorge on the entrails of their mo- 
ther; that ſpecies of inſanity which takes 
poſſeſſion of the melancholy being, who 
ſevered from all human intereſts, yields 
itſelf with phrenetic fervour to one ſoli- 
tary and bewitching contemplation. With' 
a fearleſs hand he drew a circle round 
nature, and became that unreaſonable be- 
ing who reduced every thing to the line 
and compaſs of human reaſon; and with 
whom to vary in opinton was to wander in 
error. An emphatic monotony, gigantic 
ideas, and hyperbolical truths formed his 
genius, his rigid mind could not change its 

attitude; 
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attitude; but, firm and maſſy, made every 
thing yield to its ſuperior preſſure. 

He conſidered all objects, material and 
intellectual, as only modifications of the 
ſame univerſal matter; as ſo many pieces 
of mechaniſm to be arranged and put to- 


_ gether by the artiſt. He was a kind of 


cabinet-maker of the works of nature, 
and ſaid, of this may be formed a table, 
and of that a chair; this man ſhall be 
a general, and that the hiſtorian who is 
to record his battles. Thus a kingdom, 
like a houſe, may be furniſhed with pro- 
priety ; but at preſent our ſyſtems of go- 
vernment are ſuch, that we are compelled: 
to fit on any thing beeauſe we have not 

provided ſufficient chairs. 
Every object placed in a conſpicuous 
ſituation was his abhorrence. The pro- 
ſperity of the great ſeemed to inſult the 
melancholy recluſe. His genius, ſom- 
brous 
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brous and ſublime, confidered ſuperiority 
as oppreſſion. His notion of order was 
not gradation, but equality ; and as he 
fancied (according to the ſyſtem of mo- 
dern phyſics) that every mountain in na- 
ture was a deformity, an accidental ex- 
creſcence, an elevation ariſing from the 
inundation that fell on other parts, he 
carried this pernicious principle into po- 
litical and moral ſcience; and could not 
patiently ſuffer a Sovereign, or a God. 
The domeſtic habits of Subtile had 
all the ſullen fortitude and the gloomy 
ferocity of an ancient Stoic ; for himſelf 
he felt as little as for others ; and there 
are occaſions when the abſence of ſenſi- 
bility looks like the moſt refined feeling. 
He, like the Roman parent, would have 
condemned that ſon whom the grateful 
voice of his country had abſolved. Ab- 
ſtracted from all terrene concerns, he 
el along the ſtreets in uninterrupted 
| cogitation; 
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cogitation; with a firm ſtep and an ele- 
vated countenance, he ſeemed gazing ei- 
ther at the heavens, or reading the pen- 
dulous ſhop- ſigns. No philoſopher of 
Laputa could ſtand in more need of the 
attendance of a faithful flapper, to rattle 
his bladder with dried peaſe againſt his 
mouth when he was to ſpeak, or againſt 
his ear when he was to liſten. Abſent 
amidſt the petty accidents of life, he 
would commence a philoſophical diſcuſ- 
ſion under a gutter that poured on him 
its regular current, and afterwards remark 
the heavy rain that had fallen. He en- 
countered a thouſand miſchances in the 
ſtreets ; for London, the fitteſt ſpot on 
earth to meditate on, is the moſt unfit 
to meditate in: an enraged bull is the 
moſt intrepid controverſialiſt a logician 
can meet; and the moſt perplexing di- 
lemma is a horſe which near you is 
made, by the ingenuity of his rider, to 

8⁰ 
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go at once backwards and forwards, and 
ſideways: a porter cruſhes a philoſopher 
like an elephant that carries a caſtle: 


the flying whips of carmen cut like the 
biting ſcourge of the ſatiriſt: the chim- 


ney- ſweeper, fable as Pluto; the halr- 


dreſſer, rapid as Mercury; and the pav- 
iour, thundering as Jove, form a few of 
the anti-philoſophical embarraffments of 


London. In fuch cafualties Subtile's 
mania of reaſoning gave a ſemblance of 


gentleneſs to his feelings, which was fo- 


reign to his heart; and when once run 


over by a furious coachman, who broke 
his leg, he only attempted to oppoſe his 


dialectic to the brutality of the driver. 
He was deſirous only of puniſhing the 
criminal by the perplexities of a regu- 
lar ſyllogiſm; and when carried home, 


ſaid, © That man will never again run 
* over a fellow-citizen. To reform, we 


have only to reaſon; to puniſh is to 


* aggravate. 
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« agoravate, No man commits a crime 
* but through ignorance, it is only a miſ- 
calculation of the mind“. Humane pa- | 
radoxes ! too ' often employed for the 
ſiniſter purpoſes of ſome men of, infi- 
- nite artifice, and infinite depravity. Yet 
Subtile was perhaps not of this claſs; 
for as men of the world, who culti- 
vate their fancy more than their judg- 
| ment, are apt to make the head the 
l dupe of the heart; men of philoſophi- 
| | cal abſtraction too frequently make their 
heart the victim of their head. | 


i Even this notion of late, turned on all ſides, and 
| N compreſſed into all. forms, only ſhews that our Lon- 
In don phitoſophers have reid their Gulliver. Swift 
{l | tells us, that his Houyhnhnms, for their ſtate de- 
crees, employed exhortations ; © For they have no 
It conception how a rational creature can be compelled, 
but only adviſed or exhurted; becauſe. no perſon can 

| diſobey reaſon without giving up his claim to be 
Int a rational creature,” Book LV, chap. X. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A philoſophical Converſation, exhibiting ſome 
ſublime Myſteries wich have been pro- 
mulgated, and ſome which may be; the 
0e terminating in a furious Diſſenfion. 
A Chapter written for the Amateurs of 
the Curious and the Dry. . 


HAT we now give will have more 
the appearance of a monologue 
than of a W being a faithful re- 


preſentation 


„ 


W hat is REASON ? @ /y/tem of thinking, varying 
with different intereſts. Reaſon here, ceaſes to be 
reaſon there. The philoſopher who appeals to rea- 
ſon, is frequently merely alluding to a peculiar ſyſ- 
tem of his own: and the humbleſt metaphyſician is 
the proudeſt of men. Shafteſbury and Locke formed 


very 
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* 


preſentation of the converſations of ſome 
great philoſophers. The interruptions of 
diſſent to the diſcourſe of a philoſo- 
pher, 1s like looſening the wool of a 
ſpinning-wheel, which can never perform 
its uſeful labour, if the ſaid wool be 
not firmly affixed to the iron ſpindle. 
Thus began Mr. Subtile : © The work 1 


propoſe 


. —— 


very diſtinct criterions of human actions. You 
would exhort a pickpocket againſt making uſe of 
his own hands; but will this exlortation be fo eftica- 
cious as a trar/portation ? 

The malicious wit of Swift has failed in this great 
and cynical performance. It degrades not his own 
ſpecies, and forms a tacit compliment to humanity. 
When he deſired to deſcribe a ſuperior order of 
beings, he found himſelf conftrained to give them 
all the noble qualities of man. Men are Yahoos 
only when they ceaſe to be men; and Houyhnhoms 
are only humane philoſophers, The ſuppoſed fact 
proves that the moſt admirable of «PrP beings 
muſt be Man. 

And 


CURTIN. x 
propoſe to publiſh 1s intituled, * Preju- 
« dices Deſtroyed, or Paradoxes Proved.“ 
My motto may be this French verſe : 


Et nous ferons un bruit, à rendre les gens ſourds.“ 


Which may mean, chat ſuch will be the 
force of the conviction we leave on the 
minds of our readers, that they ſhall 
be deaf to the eee, of our op- 


ponents. 
« Citizen Lord Bclfield (this was a title 


— 


And if it be true, as Swift ſeems to conceive, and 
our London philoſophers affirm, that the follies and 
vices of men proceed only from their ignorance, a 
ſermon, and not a ſatire, was required to exhort, and 
not to chaſtiſe. The work of Swift is therefore un- 
generous and inconſequential. 

But aſſuredly it is not true, that ignorance is the 
only ſource of vice. Some of the moſt enlightened 
men have been the tyrants of the world, Man has 
a heart influenced by the paſſions more frequently, 
than a head that combines ideas; and ſenſation is 
more potent than reaſon. 

of 
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of compromiſe between the equally ob- 
ſtinate prejudices of the nobleman and 
the philoſopher) ſome will marvel, and 
ſome will ſtart at the ſingularity of its 
doctrines. Twenty tedious years of au- 
thorſhip and criticſhip have taught me 
the principles of human nature and li- 
terary compoſition ; how to intereſt the 
imagination, how to conduct the un- 
derſtanding, and how to variegate with 
the colouring gleams of a ſpecious, a 
novel, a confounding ratiocination. 

I ſhall depoſit in, the boſom of friend- 
ſhip, the ſecrets of my art, becauſe we 
cannot now have too many artiſts.” Every 
opinion that can be promulgated has 
an affirmative and a negative, both, to 
an ingenious mind, ſufficiently accom- 
panied by ſome probabilities; he who 
would diſtinguiſh himſelf adopts generally 
the negative, and accommodates the un- 
known and intangible nature of the in- 

| comprehenſible, 
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comprehenſible with the more familiar 
and viſible line of poſſibility. Hence 
there are certain notions which few have 
ventured to promulgate; becauſe hi- 
therto, in their moſt temerarious efforts, 
they have ſtopped at probabilities, while 
only with the labour of one ſtep more, 
I enter the glittering ſcenes of poſſibi- 
lities ; another leap tranſports me into 
a fairy land, where, expatiating freely, 
1 trace thoſe half-perceptible objects con- 
cealed by their own tenuity, or marvel- 


lous by their own immenſity ; now ſe- 


ductively bright, now awfully obſcure; 
in a word, I tuxuriate in all the poe- 
try of philoſophy. : 

And obſerve farther, we cannot be 
too adventurous ; #9 peſtulata are too Bold 
to advance. When a philoſopher can- 
not accompany his new opinion with 
any reaſonable degree of probability, he 
informs us, that he leaves it to time to 

. ä ripen 
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ripen the germ his bold hand has thrown x. 


This can never fail. In the courſe of 
ſome years, ſpeculative men gather all 
the. probabilities they can, to accom- 
pany this ſolitary, and as yet unſup- 
ported opinion; for, as my preceding 


* It is curious to obſerve, that in this inſtance 
the modern philoſophers imitate the mode which 


| Jeſus adopted at the earlieſt propagation of Chriſ- 


tianity. He declared from the beginning it would 
not be generally received. He compared it to a 
treaſure hid in a field; to a grain of muſtard, which 
in time would grow up to a tree; and alſo to leaven 
hid in a large quantity of meal, by which the whole 
was in due time to be leavened and improved. But 
at what period the completion of his great purpoſe 
was to be effected, he has not diſcloſed.” Theſe 
are the words of Mr. Bryant, in his treatiſe on the 
Chriftian :religion, p. 211. He adds, © That the 
religion of Chriſt is going on. Right glad am I to 
hear this cheerful familiarity from this good old 
man, It is the religion of an honeſt man; and I 
only lament, that I have not met with one Chriſ- 
tian ſince I have known what Chriſtianity really is. 


regulation 
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regulation has ſhewn, every opinion has, 
though not immediately perhaps found 
out, its poſſibilities. When once theſe 
curious and ſubtile poſſibilities are drawn 
together, then 1s 1t that we revive. the 
exploded extravagancies of the firſt in- 
ventor. Hence what appears the inſa- 
nity of imagination in Helvetius or Mi- 
rabeau, becomes authorized in me and 
my friend Reverberator. We in our 
turn add our extravagant fancies, which 
ſome of our poſterity will alike ſupport. 
Thus from age to age extravagancies are 
culled, renovated, and added; and all 

this produces an age of reaſon! _ 
Another and laſt ſecret, to which 1 
intreat your attention, is the variety of 
deductions which we may form by an 
application of the ſingle word ip. I 
have compoſed an elaborate diſſertation 
on 1F, In metaphyſics, it is a pick- 
lock which opens every door oppoſed to 
| = ID our 
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our ſyſtem. I ſhall give you an inſtance 
in point: Suppole I defire to prove that 
man does not differ from a horſe, I ſhould 
effect this by a ſingle 12; mark me! Ip 
nature, in place of hands and flexible 
-fingers, had terminated our fiſts by the 
hoof of a horſe, who will doubt that men 
without art, without habitations, with- 
out a protection againſt other animals, 
occupied entirely in procuring food, and 
ſhunning brutes of greater ferocity, would 
not ſtil have wandered in foreſts like 
other fugitive herds? * Never forget, 
when you wiſh to dazzle by novelty, to 
employ an 1F. We now proceed to the 
analyſis of our great work. 

My firſt poſtulatum is, public in- 
tereſt is the ſole teſt of virtue. Tis 
ſimple, as all “ firſt principles” ſhould be, 
but the deductions are quite my own. 


Helxetius, L Eſprit, vol. I. p. 2. 
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Hence I prove, that gratitude is a vice. 
Your friend has effected for you ſome eſ- 
ſential ſervice; you would return the ſame; 
and this repayment of benefits may be 
prejudicial to the public good; hence 
you ſacrifice to your benefactor the duty 
you owe to virtue, or the public intereſt. 
Why ſhould we be grateful? Gratitude 
is a ſoleciſm in the language of reaſon: 
No man can confer on me @ favour, but 
only do me a igt . You underſtand 
me; by ſuch principles I ſuppoſe, that yh 
the famous age of reaſon has already taken 
place; that univerſal illumination per- 
vades all claſſes; and that all the varieties 
of human tempers and human intereſts 
are reſolved into one general apathy of 
congealing Stoiciſm. I may have ante- 
dated my period by ten centuries; but 
we muſt begin, or we ſhall never con- 


Godwin on Political Juſtice, vol, I. 137, 9. 
3 clude. 
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clude. If a man therefore ſaves my liie, 
I feel no obligation; it is the public, 
Nor need I return the benefit, for the 
fellow may deſerve to be hanged. 

Here Mr. Johnſon gave a loud hem 

Beſides, it may alſo be ſaid (continue 
Subtile) that gratitude is dependant on 
the memory ; {ome may forget to re- 
member, and ſome may remember to 
forget. Who can ſplit this hair? Mo- 
tives are inſcrutable. 

Next follows my chapter on promiſes. 
All morality depends on juſtice. Simple 
principle again; but the deduction is 
mine. Promiſes are obligations to per- 
form what I ought to perform without 
a promiſe, or it is not proper to perform. 
It may be ſaid, how can a perſon know 
whether I will join with him in ſome fu— 
ture concern, if I do not give him my 
immediate conſent. Mark my exact 
words. © Let beings rational and intelli- 

| KT gent, 
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gent, act as if they were rational and in- 
telligent, and the affairs of the world can 
be carried on, .without the intervention 
of promiſes.“ 

Here Mr. Johnſon gave another hem, 
and a nod. 5 

Subtile continued: You underſtand 
me; ſtill ſuppoſing the age of reaſon, and 
that when a man is deſired to act at the 
moment, two things will certainly take 
place; powerful arguments to induce him, 
and diſcernment in him' to comprehend 
their propriety. All is ſecure in this 
chapter; for I have made ſuch numerous 
and nice diſtinctions, between perfect and 
imperfect promiſes, that few will under- 
take to controvert, what will not eaſily be 
underſtood by any. | * 
Then ſucceeds my chapter on property, 
or the making uſe of the ſuperfluities of 
others. Property is ſacred. 

| *E-4. 47 > Lord 
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Lord Belfield wiped his face with his 
handkerchief. 
But if I want money, and you have a 


ſuperſluity, of which I am in that caſe a 


better judge than you, I then poſſeſs a 
juſt right, on the grand principle of 
equality, to ſeize from your maſs, what- 
ever my neceſſities may urge. 
Here Lord Belfield, in an irreſolute 
tone of voice, requeſted to know ih what 
manner our legiſlator would ſeize on this 


property? To which the great philoſo- 


pher replied, firſt preſſing his noſe with 
his fore finger, and raifing half an eye on 


his Lordſhip : 
Diſtinguo ! If I take more RY is ne- 


ceſlary, I ſteal; but Iam and muſt be the 
ſole judge of my own neceſſities. All ſuper- 
fluous property is an open common. 


*Tis mine—'tis your's—'tis the public's. 


Yes, burſt forth Mr. Reverberator, the 


only method will be to reſcind the word 


property, 
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property, from the dictionary of human 
reaſon, It has been foiſted in by ſtocæ- 


holders, contractors, and monopoliſts; an 
honeſt poor man could never have con- 


ceived the ridiculous notion. 


Subtile ordered attention. In the pre- 
ſent defective ſtate of ſociety, the modes 
of ſeizing on this ſuperfluous property are 
various. Some, who are compelled to 
labour, take it in ſalaries; ſome, who are 
good for nothing elſe, accept it in pen- 
ſions ; ſome, who are profuſe of promiſes, 
or diſſert on gratitude, flip their hands in 
your purſe before your faſcinated eyes, 
without danger of proſecution. Some, 
who know as yet but little of philoſophy, _ 
take it on foot, and ſome on horſeback. 
A virtuous republican would act like 
Eudemidas, to one friend hequeath his 


family, and to another the payment of his 


debts. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the advan- 
tages that muſt reſult from this proceeding. 
. But. 
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But the diſcovery I have made on ano- 
ther ſubje&, apparently the moſt trivial 
of all human occurrences, makes me 
ſhudder. 

Lord Belfield, rather agitated by the 
preceding one on property, enquired with 
quickneſs what that was ? 

Subtile replied with his accuſtomed 
ſolemnity of voice—-denying yourſelf 
when at home. I would not commut 
ſuch a crime if a bailiff demanded ad- 
mittance. It is a national ſyſtem of lying 

and impudence ; vices which bring honeſt 
_ citizens to the gallows ; which word gal- 
lows, brings me to my chapter on Puniſh- 
ments. How, think you, I puniſh cri- 
minals ? | 

| Lord Belfield obſerved that the guillo- 

tine was expeditious. | 

Mr. Dragon, his eyes reddening, his 
face ſwelling, his fiſt clenched, exclaimed, 
Keep that, Subtile, for the ſtinking ſtiff- 

necked 
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necked ariſtocracy; for thoſe fugitives 
who ſhall eſcape the general maſſacre. 

Subtile replied: Mr. Dragon, I incul- 
cate no tumults, no maſſacres. Change 
ideas, ſo that men may thus be compelled 
to accede to our opinions. But ſuffer 
not the rods of a Roman lictor to ſhed, . 
like dropping tears, the blood of one 
citizen. 

Dragon gave a Wange grin, ſtriking 
his knee with his clenched fiſt, and mut- 
tering that blood, blood was the cement 
of true liberty; and that he knew ſome of 
the greateſt patriots of France, males and 
females, who knocked down their two. 
dozen of ariſtocrats before dinner. 

Subtile continued: I puniſh criminals, 
by no puniſhments at all. Every vice is 
only ignorance; merely an erroneous cal- 


culation of the mind *. Enlighten, you 
reform. 


— — * 
© —— — — 


Thus alſo Mr. Holcroſt, © The tendency of 


man is to promote his own well-being, and the 
E 6 well. 


— A 
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reform, Make travellers of thieves ; 
change their ideas by changing their cir- 
cumſtances. Coercion is not conviction ; 
it ulcerates the body, but ſtrikes not on 
the mind. Thieves reaſon differently 
from us; their © firſt principles” vary 
from our's ; but they certainly are a re- 
ſpectable body of citizens; and the firſt 
ſettlement of Rome is a happy image of 
thievery *. Murder itſelf is rarely a crime. 

Conſider 


well-being of the creatures around him; theſe can 
enly be promoted by virtue ; conſequently when 
he is vicious it is from miftake, and his original fin is 


Ignorance.” Hugh Frevor, vol. i. 170. 


To convince all that “ virtue alone is hap- 
pineſs below,” is, we met humbly preſume, not to 
be expected, till the age of reaſon has a leſs ſuſpi- 
cious exiſtence than at the preſent moment. But it 
is well to ſweep away difficulties in all arguments. 


* Mr. Godwin, in his Political Juſtice, vol. ii. 
p. 385, 8vo. on colonization, in his ſcale of coer- 
cion, ſays, * The firſt ſettlement of Rome, by Ro- 

mulus 
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Conſider the multifarious diſtinctions, the 
nice differences, impulſes, motives, acci- 


mulus and his vagabonds, is a happy image of this, 
whether we conſider it as a real hiſtory, or as the 
ingenious fiction of a man well acquainted with the - 
principles of mind !” I ſhall.add here another quo- 
tation from a work printed in 1753, with firſt a 
wort on the author. De la Beaumelle. was. the 
writer of the Memoirs of Madame De Maintenon. 
His ſenſorium was a volcano of modern philoſophy, _ 
and its exploſions were heard in a little volume in- 
titled * Mes Penſees. Had he lived latterly, he 
would have been a worthy compeer of Robeſpierre. 
His book has been printed in a ſingularly caſtrated 
manner, having ſometimes merely the-firſt ſyllables - 
of words, He ſeems to have delighted in the idea 
that France would ſoon have its Charles I. He has a 
thought on the ſame ſubject as Mr. Godwin, and it 
is this: A republic founded by Cartouche, would 
have had wiſer laws than the republic of Solon, and 
perhaps more rapid ſucceſſes than thoſe of the Ro- | 
mans.” p. 82, ſeventh edition. Long proſper | 
thievery and philoſophy, fince robbers would become : 
the wiſeſt legiflators, and the braveſt heroes | 


dents, 
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dents, uncertainty of evidence, and 43 
hundred other enumerations, for which 
perpend my chapter of accidents. And 
after all who decides on the crime? An 
unmetaphyſical jury, who know nothing 
of firſt principles, final deductions, proba- 
bilities and poſſibilities, what 1s a. predi- 
cate, and what a poſtulatum. 

_ Having proved the infinite perfectibi- 
lity of mind, I come to that of the human 
organs. Mind, as Franklin ſays (and 
many ancients and many moderns) will at 
length prevail over body. What is meant 
is extremely ſimple, or extremely myſte- 
rious; I prefer the latter. In ſome twen- 
ty, or forty, or ſixty centuries, this earth, 
if it laſts ſo long (of which I have my 
doubts, ſince Mr. Herſchel aſſures me, 
that the ſun diminiſhes every half cen- 
tury, the ſize of a crown-piece,: and as 
Buffon has diſcovered, that this gl obe 1s 
only a vitrifaction from the ſyn, it muſt 

either : 
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either fuddenly crack, or gradually dif- 
ſolve, which I think is. now the caſe, as 
the poles, I am afraid, are getting flatter” 
and flatter): I ſay then, that this earth 
will be peopled by another order of be- 
ings; pure intelligences that will pro- 
create by ſelf-impregnations. Deſcartes 
thought that we might prolong life for 
two or three centuries, and when one of 
his diſciples heard of his death, it took 
him two years before he could believe it.. 
Biſhop Wilkins, who diſcovered. the art 
of aereal navigation, had no doubt that in 
a few years men would as commonly call 
for their wings, as they did for their 
boots. I quote theſe inſtances to prove 
that philoſophers may happen to miſcal- 
culate. This laſt, however, led me to my 
diſſertation on the winds ; there I de- 
monſtrate that © it only depends on ſome 
very ſmall cauſes to govern them, by 
* always keeping the under-currents of 

| | wi 8 
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© air-from the 8. W. and the upper cur- 


© rents from the N. E *. 


* The learned reader who has a fondneſs for the 
marvellous of ſcientific romances, may now in- 
dulge his paſſion in its plenitude of fancy, by care- 
fully reading over all that has been lately, and will 
be, written on the winds. The words above tranſ- 
cribed, of the great philoſopher Subtile, may be 
found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ixxviii. 
p. 52. Ai, let him read Dr. Darwin's airy note 
on the winds, in his fine poem; and liteaviſe, Mon -- 
fieur Volney's moſt curious queſtions lately addreſſ- 
ed to all wind catchers throughout Europe. I have 
long meditated on what we, the unlearned and 
grateful public, could do for theſe great men. The 
philoſophers of Laputa are not their unworthy ri- 
vals ; and ſome eſtabliſument in the atmoſphere, . 
might prove of national and individual utility; we 
might thus get rid of theſe moſt ingenious incura- 
bles, and they, with philoſophy increaſing in its pre - 
ſent ratio, would 


„Ride in the whirlwind, and direct the ſtorm.” 


T . therefore moſt humbly offer my ſubſcription for 
an aereal hoſpital for incurables, 


ak 
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At preſent the renovation of life forms 
my important reſearch, and an experi- 
ment performed laſt week has confirmed 
my hopes. | 

Dining with a friend, he produced 
madeira bottled in his cellar, above twen- 
ty years. In one bottle we found three 
flies. Theſe were on the point of being 
rejected from all uſeful purpoſes, when 
the verſe of Pope occurred to me; *% 


O would the ſons of men, once think their eyes 
And reaſon given them, but to ſtudy FLI Es.“ 


Here Mr. Johnſon immediately con- 
tinued the fucceeding lines: 


See nature in ſome partial narrow ſhape, 
And let the author of the whole eſcape.” 


Our philoſopher was offended by this con- 
tinuation of his quotation, juſtly obſerv- 
ing, that nothing is often more detri- 
mental to an author's purpoſe, than pur- 
ſuing his quotations. He proceeded: 

That 
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That morning I diſcovered an air, which 
has yet no name; I perforated a tumbler 
with a ſmall orifice, placed my three flies 
under ; one hand held the microſcope, 
the other poured in the ftream of this 
nameleſs air. At firſt I faw, or ſeemed 
to ſee a kind of motion. My eye pored, 
the wings became tranſparent, ſhivered, 
ſpread; the ſkin grew fleek, the eyes 
ſtirred, ſhrunk, and ſtarted ;- the entire 

head moved, the corſelet was agitated ; 
the ſtomach and the inteſtines took their 
proper place, and at length when the 
trachez; and the parts of generation of the 
little flies, were ſufficiently heated, nature 
was reſtored to all her rights. - They 
moved, I moved ; they climbed on the 
fide of the tumbler, I dropped the micro- 
ſcope ; they lifted themſelves in air, Ihiftcd 
the tumbler. They eſcaped, and I purſued. 
E heard only their diſtant buz. Mean- 
while, their companion remained lifelefs. 
| Fe Alucky 
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A lucky circumſtance, fince it affords me 
two theories, one, why flies may recover, 
and the other why they may not. Now, if 
you perpend my chapter © on the Analo- 
gies of Nature,” it will be evident, that 1F 
we diſcover the proper air, men, like flies, 
may be revivified. What will an attorney⸗ 
general ſay, when his accuſing eye ſhall 

ſtartle at the ſpectral appearance of our 
renovated compeers ? In a few years, it is 
poſſible, that our diurnal prints, befides 
their articles of marriages and deaths, 


will contain another on reſurrections. 


But the dome that is to cover tlie 
ſplendid fabric of philoſophy, the ne plus 
tra of metaphyſics, is A demonſtra- 
tion of the non- exiſtence of the being, 
vulgarly denominated Gop.”” And this 
prove by the order and concatenation - 
viſible in the works of nature. Mirabeau 
has done the ſame, but his “ ſyſteme” 
will not be recogniſed in mine. I had' 


my 
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my choice to prove it, by the diſorder 
and irregularity. But the other, by fall- 
ing in with the popular opinion, is the 
more ingenious, and the more novel. 
Here Mr. Johnſon interrupted the phi- 
loſopher by a loud uncivil hem; it was 
what Johnſon calls, a moſt ſudden and 
violent extirpation of the' breath ; while 
Mr. Sympathy, (who we have obſerved 
had invented a new religion) rifing in 
great agitation, addreſſed the metaphyſi- 
clan : | | __ 
Mr. Subtile, you mean this non-ex- 
iſtence of God only as a perſonal at- 
tack ow me. To come out. at this mo- 
ment with ſuch a demonſtration ! At 
this moment, when the ground is pur- 
chaſed for my univerſal church ; my 
ſubſcriptions rapidly filling, and my 
quarto, proving the. exiſtence of a God, 
on the eve of publication ! Beſides, gen- 
tlemen, Subtile violates. the ſolemn com- 
| pact 
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pact into which we entered. When I 
propoſed writing down all monarchy, 
Subtile informed me that he was em- 
ployed on the fame ſubject. Then ſaid 
I, to you I reſign the affairs of the ſtate, 
provided, in return, I have all thoſe of the 
hierarchy. We ſhared like Abraham and 
Lot. If thou goeſt to the right, I will 
to the left. From that hour, I conſidered 
all ecclefiaſtical matters as much my own, 
as does the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
And juſt at the moment my book 
and my church are coming out, he pub- 
liſhes this demonſtration. Obſerve how 
an envious philoſopher can violate: his 
promiſes | 
Socrates, in his baſket, ſuſpended in 
the air for the benefit of undifturbed 
meditation, fat not more unmoved than 
Subtile in his chair. As if ſcarcely at- 
tending to the rage of Mr. Sympathy, he 
replied with calm dignity ; As for pro- 
wer miles, 
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miſes, they were made before I had writ- 
ten my Chapter on them. I grieve to 
ſee a citizen preferring to the public il- 
lumination a paltry ſubſcription for an 
univerſal religion. 

Dr. Bounce, hitherto ſilent, ſtarted up 
in an exploſion of rage. Imagine to your- 
ſelf the ſhape of Dr. Slop, the fat of parſon 
Trulliber, put on an unmoderate buſhy wig, 
place a pair of ſpectacles on two ardent 
eyes, glowing like two of Argand's lamps 
through their clear glaſs ; cheeks, full as 
thoſe of Æolus, when he blows his laſt 
puff in a rage; a mannikin of about four 
feet in height, and two in breadth, twarl- 
ing its ſquare obeſity, rather kicking 
than treading on the ground, bellowing 
like a young bull. But before we pro- 
ceed, we have to obſerve, that Dr. 
Bounce, was a friend to all religions but 
the eſtabliſhed ; becaule that was no 


x eſtabliſhment for him, being a placable 
Unita- 
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Unitarian without duplicity or ſervility. 
As for the profeſſed atheiſt he cared little, 
for he himſelf, had he met his Saviour in 
the ſtreet, would have puſhed him from 
the wall; but the ſudden reflection on 
the ſucceſsful ſubſcriptions of Sympathy, 
aſſociating with the idea of the eaſy ſeats 
that his auditors always found whenever 
he preached in the Old Jewry, wound up 
his phlegm till the cord of patience ſnap- 
ped. © You are, faid he, a ſelf- elected 
Archbiſhop, an atheiſt in the pulpit, a 
moſt damnably ſucceſsful hypocrite” —fo 
laying, the orbicular doctor diſappeared, 
rolling like a ball of living fire. Mr. 
Rant haſtened to his tribune, to lec- 
ture on the ſeven Roman kings, whom 
it was little imagined, would have 
had to encounter ſuch keen enmities 
among the apprentices and journeymen of 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Lord Belfield retired, ill pleaſed with Sub- 


tile's 
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tile's chapter on property. And Mr. 

Dragon was not leſs diſpleaſed to ſee the 
aſſembly break up before he could exhi- 
bit two models of republican inſtru- 
ments; a walking cane, 1n which nine 

daggers were ſo artificially fixed that they 
could thruſt in nine directions, and a 
fowling- piece containing nine barrels, 
which were managed by one trigger. It 
was in this manner he propoſed arming 
every citizen; and enlightening a nation, 
Hy the flames of its metropolis 


C HAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
; A Rout. 


O delineate the thoughts of Charles, 


as he ſtept into bed, is what we can- 
not now attempt ; his mind was involved 
in obſcurity, every new obje& added per- 
plexity to perplexity, and he even ſuſ- 
pected that the ſyſtems he had adopted 
from his youth might poſſibly not be leſs 
abſurd. Such is the firſt ſtate of a mind, 
that, partially enlightened, ſees much and 
comprehends little; and, if ingenuous, 


either cloſes in extravagant ſcepticiſm * . 
and 


The device of La Mothe le Vaier, was, 
De las coſas mas ſeguras 


La mas ſegura es dudar. 
And that of Montaigne, | 
| Que ſcais- je? 
When Ariſtotle ſays, that the Beginning of wiſdom 
conſiſts in doubting, there is little danger to be in- 
ä F curred 
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and habitual apathy ; or patiently inveſti- 
gating the phenomena of human life, per- 
fects its obſervations, arranges the facts 
it aſſembles, and takes a human intereſt 
in whatever relates to humanity. Be- 
tween the glowing reveries of a Shafteſ- 
bury, and the congealing miſanthropy of 
a Mandeville, Charles ſtood poiſed by 
the ſolid judgment which exerciſe had 
fortified, and with the ſenſibility with 
which nature had touched his frame. 
Without any indeciſion, he yet heſitated 
to decide; for although he truſted to the 
prompt energies of his heart, he yet was 
not aſſured that its ſenſations were faith- 
ful, and its impulſes unerring. 
Among the literary ſociety at Lord 
Belfield's, he ſelected only one perſon for 
his companion, the ſilent Mr. Johnſon, 
whom he diſcovered to be a moſt con- 


curred in this principle; but much, if the end of 
wiſdom it is agreed can go no further, which has 
been the folly of ſome wiſe men. 

verſible 


inn . 
verſible perſon. The world is apt to ri- 
dicule the friendſhip of a youth with a 
man of advanced age; but ſuch is nei- 
ther incongruous nor undeſirable; youth 
is not inſtructed by youth, age is not de- 
lighted by age. The ardency of friend- 
ſhip is never, perhaps, more intenſe than 
in thoſe-who, united in the ſame habits, 
are directed by an unequal experience. 
An imperceptible ſuperiority intereſts - 
without mortifying; it is an emulation, 


it is a counſel, it is an aid; in whatever 


form it appears to our judgment, it has 
nothing of the malice of rivality. It is a 
local enjoyment, of which none are more 
ſenſible of its want than men of genius 
and reflection. Such a friendſhip is the 


paſſion of a ſage; the only exceſs he dares 


not diſapprove ; it is the ſenſe of our ex- 
iſtence in that of another. Such was the 
union which took place between Charles 
and the obſerving Johnſon. Charles, with 

F 2 | a 
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all the exuberance of animal ſpirits, had 
taught himſelf to feel more pleaſure in 
liſtening than in converſing; the ſureſt 
criterion of future excellence, and the 
pleaſanteſt kind of converſation to our 
friends. | 


It was now that ſeaſon when the opu- 


lent appear moſt gay, and the poor moſt 


wretched; when the halls of the great are 
ſultry as ſummer, while the mendicant 
mourns the rigours of a heaven as unre- 
lenting as man; when the flambeaux that 
light the rapid chariot dart their tranſient 
flame over ſome human ſpectres, perhaps 
a mother and her infants who have retired 
to ſleep on the frozen earth, and picking 
the offal-bone they find in the ſtreet, con- 
ceive the thoughtleſs waſle of luxury to 
be benevolence. Now the crowded the- 
atres and the ſplendid opera have not one 
elbow-place to ſupport, nor one breath of 
air to revive, an hyſterical beauty, alike 

oppreſſed . 
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oppreſſed by extreme heat and pathos. 
In plainer Engliſh, every body was in 
town; for as we juſtly call a certain cir- 
dle of ſociety the great world, fo as juſtly 
we ſuppoſe the whole of its honourable 
members to be every body. Lady Bel- 
field now diſperſed ſeveral packs of cards 
of invitation, to the uninterrupted diſ- 
turbance of three adjacent ſtreets. 

What an object for Charles was a fa- 
ſhionable rout ! what a whirl for the eye 
of fancy ! what a labour for the head of 
meditation! Three ſpacious drawing- 
rooms were thrown open; a multitude 
were announced, who glided in, and fi- 
lently took their places at a table, as if 
every thing was to be conducted with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy. From each flight of 
ſtairs a number of names reyolved in 
echoes, while the noble miſtreſs was oc- 
cupied, even to extreme fatigue, in ſa- 
luting, not her friends who entered (for 

F 3 their 
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| their entrance was ſo rapid and continuous 
that a diſtin& and ſeparate ſalutation was 
impoſſible) but the echoes of confuſed 
names, which, had ſhe diſtinguiſhed, ſhe 
could not eaſily have fixed en their own- 
ers. Above three hundred friends were 
aſſembled, who, out of kindneſs, paid no 
attention to the noble and exhauſted lady, 
She ſtood among the crowd as if ſhe were 
deſerted; her hurried intelle& ſeemed only 
lodged in the ear; and her whole enter- 
tainment conſiſted in liſtening to the re- 
verberation of names, in bowing to the 
paſſing ſhadows that flitted by, and in 
exchanging, ſor a ſhort moment, a few. 
diſtant ſmiles. 

What an incopgruity of es 0 I 
If wit conſiſts in an unexpected affocia- 
tion of remote ideas, perhaps ſomething, 
like wit is felt by the mind when we ex- 

amine the odd coincidencies of a rout, 


Tiwor ough: the narrow lancs formed by the 
numerous 
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numerous card-tables, Charles glided at 
firſt with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment. An- 
tiquated dames were the rivals. of bloom- 
ing virgins. Cards, like death, level all, 
and ſpread an univerſal filence. In the 
abſtraction of Whiſt, and the complexity 
of Caſſino, the ſenſe of beauty ſeemed 
loſt in the men, and the charms of lo- 
quacious elegance in the women. At 
length this mute exhibition ceaſed to in- 
tereſt, Sad, it appeared to Charles, to 
view grey -headed Folly enquiring, with 
a bewildered air, for the trumps; and 
while his fever was only viſible in his 
hollow eyes, ſeeming to forget his chalky 
hands and flarinel feet. Pleaſant was the 
ſpectacle, to obſerve little girls direfting 
their palſied grandmothers in ſorting the 
cards and numbering the fiſh, while their 
little boſoms, trembling with a pious af- 
fection for their parents, often by a glance 
became more uſeful auxiliaries than the 
F 4 tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs of their years ſeemed to pro- 
miſe. Painful to the eye of Charles, 
to obſerve ſome of the moſt beautiful 
countenances in Europe diſtorted with 
the hideous paſſions, or aſſuming a maſ- 
culine exultation. How rapid are the 
lines that diſorder the face of beauty; 
how the fiery ſhade of paſſion inflames 
the tender vermilion of the female cheek ; 
and how much good-humour and ſuayity 
of manners are thrown away on the turn- 
ing of a fooliſh card ! | 
Tired with the monotonous ſcene, and 
one table being only the reflection of 
another, Charles withdrew into a corner, 
reſolved rather to ſee nothing than to. 
ſuffer the iteration of unmeaning ob- 
jects, Mr. Johnſon, who had obſerved 
his motions, came to his relief ; and 
feating himſelf, ſelected the characters 
that were moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhable, for 
the amuſement of his young friend. 
| s My 
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« My good friend,” ſaid he, a rout 
is not the unintelligent ſcene you 1ma- 
gine. When I look round, indeed, I 
am reminded of the republic of bees, 
which Buffon deſcribes with more inge- 
nuity than philoſophy ; for he tells us, 
that they are only ten thouſand automata, 
aſſembled in the ſame place, acting pre- 
ciſely in the ſame manner; and that the 
order obſervable in the ſociety 1s merely 
an apparent one, for the ſame regularity 
would take place in any other automata; 
one impels the other, and therefore each, 
impelling and impelled, gives a ſem- 
blance of rational order. A rout, Charles, 
to a town-philoſopher, is as uſeful as 
the peruſal of a voluminous catalogue 
of books to a man of letters; it reminds 
him of titles he had forgotten, and ex- 
cites a recollection of their contents. 
Obſerve that moſt amiable of her ſex 
on the right, and at two tables lower, 
F. a counte- 
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a countenance that yields in nothing, 
though a few years more of age have 
diminiſhed its graces, while they impart 
its dignity. Nature tells you they are 
fiſters. The elder. is more cheerful ; be- 
cauſe, perhaps, a protracted pain that is 
irremediable, diminiſhes that romantic 
ſenſibility which diſtinguiſhes her lovely 
fiſler. Alas! their diamond ſtomacher 
covers a bleeding heart ; hearts that have 
been violently lacerated from the ten- 
dereſt felicity. A little further fits their 
father; mark how ſlowly he takes up 
the tricks, and how cautiouſly he lays 
down his card. He is a merchant, who, 
when he found his credit on the decline, 
turned out his four daughters to a 
ſanctioned proſtitution, known by the 
phraſe of great and honourable con- 
nexions. Thoſe two daughters had in- 
terchanged their affections with two 
amiable men; but the ſpeculator found 
it neceſſary to annihilate the paſſion 
that 
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that once he had encouraged. When 
he hung on the ſharpeſt verge of ruin, 
he aſſumed the higheſt ſtyle, of living, 
introduced his daughters to the firſt cir- 
cles, and kept his eye on our Indian 
princes. We have among the imported 
luxuries of the age, exhauſted and pith- 
leſs beings, who return with the rapine 
of thirty years, and are only puniſhed by 
the climate in which they effected their 
depredations. They come to be married 
and to be buried in England, and to 
plant on their tomb ſome violated and 
weeping roſe of love. Such are the two 
beings that graſped the hands, but could 
not reach the hearts of thoſe | injured | 
beauties. Modern fathers! Such is the 
Moloch rage that ſacrifices your children 
to your ambition! This merchant, in 
the freedom of Britiſh land, has made 
an Indian market for female beauty | He 
{till has two other ſlaves to ſell, whom 
F 6 he 
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he will not only ſend away portionleſs, 
but, by their connexions, will inflame 
the radical avarice of his ſons, and ini- 


tiate them into all the myſteries of com- 


mercial ſpeculation. Meanwhile, I could 
aſſure the huſbands of thoſe two young 
ladies, that they conſider themfſelves-in 
4 gloomy ſtate of widowhood; and mourn, 
at every interval of reflection, the beloved 
partners of their affections, which ſhall 
not ceaſe but with the laſt palpitation of 
their heart. | 
Your eyes are fixed on that majeſtic 
form; what an eaſy grace! what elo- 
quent features! what harmonious tones 
That lady was for one winter the public 
favourite on the ſtage ; the heart-thrilling 


ſiſter of Thalia. She was (for her dra- 


matic exiſtence has long ceaſed) one of 
thoſe rare intelligences who can embody 
the conceptions of the poet, and, chang- 
ing with every character her own habits 

. Wo, and 
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and her own voice, diffuſe around, the 
higher illuſion of the ſcene ; ſhe never 
reminded you of the ſame old acquaint- 


liet. A poet, more diſtinguiſhed in ano- 
ther republic than that of letters, ob- 
tained her hand. His diſſipated fortune 


his lady might eafily repair by a theatri- - 


cal engagement; but, unluckily for the 
public and himſelf, the ſtern republican 
will not conſent that his wife ſhould ap- 


pear ON A theatre-royal, and be enlifted 


among his Majeſty's fervants. 
| Thoſe two gentlemen in cloſe conver- 
fation are an author by profeſſion, and a 
faſhionable bard. The latter has the 
| fame foppiſh elegance in his dreſs as in 
his verſe ; and his port-folio, abounding 
with every ſpecies of poetry, has the 
ſame variety as his wardrobe. He has 
a ſtrong party in every faſhionable cir- 
cle, who buy a certain number of his 


poems, ; 
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poems, and come, in a certain number, 
to his comedy or his tragedy. Some li- 
terary men owe their connexions to their 
reputation, but he his reputation to his 
connexions. When he favours his friends 
with a rehearfal of his manuſcripts, he 
takes in his chariot a little Welſh harp, 
plays his ſongs to his own muſic, and 
the modern minſtrel fits,. 


«6 Proud as Apollo on bis forked hill. # 


When. he reads a diſmal. legend, di is 


accompanied by that author, whoſe bu- 


ſineſs it is to give 


„The cue of paſſion ;”* 


and to 3 by his own motions, when 

the auditors are to exclaim © Exquiſite Wa 

or * Bravo!” and. when to ps (he 

eyes. | 

As for the 3 nd 18 1 among a 

numerous circle of patrons. He lives 
faſhionably 


£ 
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faſhionably among the faſhionable, and 
yet pretends to derive his exiſtence from 
his pen. Ye powers of genius! ye liberal 
bounties of patronage | And yet, Charles, 
the bookſellers know little of this great 
genius. At an aſſembly like the preſent 
he colle&s ſubſcriptions new for a novel, 
now for a poem, now for his travels. 

Charles here interrupted Mr. Johnſon, 
by enquiring how it was that if this writer 
was deſtitute of learning or genius, he 
could collect with ſuch facility ſuch nu- 
merous ſubſcriptions ? 

Johnſon continued : Had he genius 
or learning, he had not been here. One 
part of his ſubſcribers are ambitious ta 
inſert their names in a. liſt ſparkling with 
ſo many titles; and the reſt have their 
reaſons W hat reaſons ?: aſked Charles. 
— Muſt I tell all? He is the moſt conve- 
nient and adroit perſon. his faſhionable 
friends have long employed. 

? Iam 
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I am ſurpriſed to fee Mr. Million, 


that elderly man, this evening. I am po- 
fitive he cannot diſcern a card; liſten! 


there is a revoke! This morning he has 


concluded with the miniſter a loan nego- 
tiation. He is now forming calculations. 
Obſerve, while the cards are dealing, how 
nimbly his fingers move; every preffure 
on his thumb is worth a thouſand. His 
whole life is a reverie of per cents, eights, 
and quarters; he wakes himſelf in his 
dreams by calling out the names of ſtock- 
jobbers; and as ſoon as he returns from 
the ſtock exchange fills ſheets of calcula- 
tion to decide what ſtock he ſhall change 
for another ftock, to what priee he ſhall 
raiſe the omnium, and riots in his nume- 
rical imagination, by anticipating the next 
year's loan. He realiſes thouſends for 
his breakfaſt ; and when he appears at the 


Bank, his magical eye can excite as many 


paſſions as that of Mrs. Siddons. A geſ- 
| ture 
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ture will fall the ſtocks, a laugh will 
raiſe them, and the public property is at 
the merey of Mr. Million, and a dozen 
more of © the dunghull-breed of men.“ 
Million, was the throne to be fold, like 
another Didias, would be the higheſt 
bidder. Were Poland not diſmembered, 
were America not unwilling——Ah poor 
Million! thou canſt be no king, but thou 
mayeſt be a German Margrave, and I 
fear an Engliſh Lord. 

Something of Mr, Million's arts of 
arithmetic have been greatly wanted by 
that elegant man of ſaſliion, who was ſo 
unfortunate as to come too early to his 
rental; which little circumſtance has 
ruined his conſtitution, his morals, and 
his ſenſe. He married, before he became of 
age, a lady who had nothing but her beau - 
ty, with a violent deſire of diſtinction. He 
is fcarcely thirty, and not one fplendid 
fragment of his fortune remains. His 

lady, 
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lady, merely from a rage of notoriety, m- 
dulged a paſſion for gaming in excels, 
heightened every art of diffipation,. and 
invented ſome peculiar to herſelf. She 
had gold baſkets of bank notes brought 
repeatedly in an evening ; the bills of her 
fancy-drefler annually amounted to ſeve- 
ral thouſands ; ſhe had numerous eſta- 
bliſhments, and brilliant equipages, and 
ſhe fed on the ſweet hope of ſeeing her 
Baronet in the upper houſe. Her huſ- 
band was, however, a calculator, but on 
a different principle from Mr. Million, 
© | have, ſaid he, a net income of 1 5,000, 
I ſhall ſpend annually 30 for ten years; 
I ſhall mortgage at leaſt five more on the 
credit of the former ten; by that time | 
ſhall be inthe houſe of lords; a penſion and 
my connexions will then ſet all to rights.” 
But the time has now elapſed; his 
expenditure. exceeded his enormous cal- 
culation; and his houſes at this mo- 

| ment 
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ment ſeem to be places of auction, where 
every thing is placed for ſale. He is now 
ſtudious of the acquaintance of thoſe 
youths who ſeem to have made much the 
ſame kind of calculation. He is a cer- 
tain introducer at Brooke's. Her Lady- 
ſhip, from Ducheſſes with whom ſhe 
hoped to rank, now receives only ſlights; 
theſe, in her turn, ſhe conveys to her ac- 
quaintance, and takes her revenge on 
them for the contumely ſhe receives at 
court, She feels that fine expreſſion. of 
the poet, of „ eee FG 
« Hard unkindneſs' altered eye.“ 


They live ſeparately, for the benefit of not 
taſting the bitterneſs of mutual reproach, 
and ſleep alone, on the burning pillow of 

mad ambition and ruined grandeur. 
Tuhat is Mr, * ** * the aſſociate of 
our Premier. What a portrait for the 
ace of Dulneſs in the next edition of the 
EN Dunciad! 
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Dunciad ! Obſerve his ſoporific eye, his 
leaden attitude, and his mighty head 
buried in his breaſt. Five minutes more, 
and the view of him would make me 
fleep. He has juſt the abilities of a head 
clerk at a banking-houſe. Our muniſter, 
with his law education, has a notion that 
the dulleſt men are the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants. They never diſconcert a ſcheme by 
any amendments of their own; obſe- 
quious and exact! The- clock-work of 
government it ſeems can never go right, 
unleſs it has a proper number of leaden 
weights. Since the proſperity of England 
is now made to conſiſt in its finance, and 
our miniſter 1s the firſt accomptant in the 
kingdom, perhaps to cypher and to copy 
may form the official capacities for every 
great ſtateſman. I once thought that ex- 
actneſs was the ſublime of fools, 
Obſerve that female whoſe upper lip is 
bearded. Surely it was ſome error of 
VR nature 
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nature to put in that athletic form a heart 
that diſſolves at a preſſure, and blood that 
is inflamed by a glance. She half cloſes 
her eyes, ſhe emits the tendereſt ſighs, and 
her air is collected and ſerene; in a word, 
ſne is all love and religion. Already four 
huſbands have died in her diſconſolate 


arms, and ſhe has gone through the hiſtory 


of all religions, for to all ſne has been a 


convert. She is now almoſt ſtationary, 
fixed between animal magnetiſm and Ro- 


fycructaniſm. That female aſſociate for 
Hercules is often agitated by ſpiritual in- 


fluence, and ſcatters her intendered ſpirits 5 


in the delicious mollifications of © a lumi- 
nous criſis. Religion leads on to love, 


and love reconducts to religion; not a 


te rrene object forms one human care; the 
Ulumine feels no more an affection for the 
deareſt relatives of life; all earth is a dung- 
hill, and all it's creatures are reptiles; all, 
but the tall profeſſor in magnetiſm, and 

8 the 
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the rotund Roſycrucian, who, in their 
turn, are admitted to an ecſtatic tète-à- 
tete. | 

Thoſe two who appear in ſuch perfect 
Friendſhip, while the lady is compliment- 
ing her companion, you may be ſurpriſed 
Charles, but they are really man and wife. 
Heis the feeble and formal Profeſſor Lotus, 
that great hiſtoriographer ; a curious com- 
poſition of modern pedantry and literary 
inanity. He married becauſe his lady diſ- 
covered in him the moſt elevated accom- 
pliſhments, and, .in a word, that he was 
the firſt genius of the age. Do not con- 
temn that woman's judgment; I affure 
you 'tis an excellent one; when ſhe charm- 
ed the Doctor with this diſcovery, ſhe was 
then paſt forty. Her uſual converſation 
is generally in this manner“ This is juſt, 
my dear, as you have obſerved in the life 
of the king of Sweden ;”—or, © Profeſſor 
Lotus has deſcribed this admirably in his 
univerſal 
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univerſal hiſtory.” At which the learned 
Pprofeſſor ſtrokes his face, grinning with 
complacency, and caſts a look around. 
meaning, * it is very true, I have ſaid this 
in my hiſtory.“ | | 

That young man who leans againſt the 
chimney ſlab, twirling his ſeals, and fix- 
ing his eye on the wainſcot, reſembling a 
taylor's layman, which ſome uſe to hang 
their dreſſes on, as a model of the laſt 
faſhion ; and that other human puppet, 


the lady his companion piece, are two as 


unfortunate beings as are to be found in 
theſe rooms. They are what the French 
happily expreſs des deſervres, perſons out 
of employment. A trifle more of ſenſe 
and fortune would put them in action; 
but as at is, they are doomed te be only 
the elegant furniture of a drawing-room ; 
human ornaments for a chimney-piece, 
inſtead of the old Mandarines, who really 
had more animation, when properly touch- 

| 5 ot 
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ed, than the preſent breathing ſtatues. Mar. 
riage bears too high a price for either; 
their income is ſcarcely ſufficient for their 
dreſs; but their .connexions - are great, 
and enable them to get through the entire 
buſineſs of their day in Bond- ſtreet. Late 
riſing, ſhort meals, and long dreſſing, and 
an evening protracted to midnight, is the 
uniform nullity of their exiſtence. They 
have made friends from the total incapa- 
city of differing in opinion. To liſten and 
aſſent is the only operation of their mind. 
Attracted by a ſimilarity of character and 
ſituation, they are generally ſeen leaning 
together on a chimney- piece. They ſeem 
to meet in ſilent pleaſure, occaſionally aſ- 
ſiſting each other in dividing a ſolitary 
idea; for when one commences with ef- 
fort to expreſs ſomething like a thought, 
but which dies in its birth, the other, by 
an equal effort, attempts to aid its imper- 
fect delivery. 

4 There 
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There, is a more ſingular character 
that young man occupies the ſame ſtation 
in life as thoſe chimney ornaments, but 
his fortune and his talents are alike conſi- 
derable. His curioſity is inexhauſtible, 
his ingenuity active; he might be a man 
of genius; but, inconſiderate prodigal! he 
exhauſts his opulence on the meaneſt ob- 
jects. Science has enlightened, and, what 
is more rare, taſte has refined; but his 
ſcientific genius is employed on inventing 
ſhoe-latchets which cloſe and open by a 
particular motion of the {cet ; and he has 
exhibited more induſtry and invention in 
the manufacture of certain ſnuff-boxes, 
than would be neceflary to complete an 
important diſcovery in natural philoſo- 
phy. He has juſt returned from an ec- 
centric excurſion to Greenland, his curio- 
ſity having been excited at hearing that a 
whale had never been anatomiſed on the 
ſpot! He has travelled to India through 
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the deſerts of Arabia; has been at the 
head of the Nile; and was the firſt Britiſh 
æronaut. The ſame ardour and facility, 
directed to nobler objects, had diſtin- 
guiſhed this ingenious idler by an emi- 
nence of talents. 

There is * *. And has he yet the 
audacity to exiſt? View the deſcendant 
of an illuſtrious family; his anceſtors, 
even in the diſſolute age of the ſecond 
Charles, relaxed not of their auſtere ho- 
neſty, and exulted in the patrimonial dig- 
nity of a long and uncorrupted line. Their 
reVenues were large as their virtues; and 


when my Lord Duke came to their vene- 


rated title, his compliances with a certain 
party were conſidered as the condeſcen- 
tion of affection, rather than the ſubjec- 
tion of imbecility. He was a woodcock 
for thoſe who make ſpringes. Diſſipation 
was ſpirit, caprice invention, and abſurdi- 
ty humour. Did you enquire where is 
the 
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the Duke? oh! he is burg at tennis with 
his grooms, or ſparring with his pugiliſts, 
or in his theatre leaping with harlequin. 
Happy had my Lord Duke been only an 
idiot. It was his pride to throw at the 


largeſt ſums. Four of his friends reſolved 


to ſet him out; they mutually agreed to 
play till each had ruined himſelf, or his 
adverſary. The Duke ſent the three firſt 
away, after three days and three nights, 
bankrupts in fortune and in honour. One 
retired to return no more, and preſented 


to conjugal affection, to filial hope, and 


to anxious honeſty, a bleeding corſe. The 


Duke was alike forſaken by his fortune, 


and the accumulation of centuries was 
diſſolved at one final throw. Theſe are 
not all his crimes but enough. With an 
unmanly conſolation he has ſworn, that 
the noble race of the * * * ® ſhall cloſe 
with him ; and in that virtuous family at 
length is ſeen, one, who laboured with 
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more zeal to blot their name on the fair 
page of hiſtory, in a few ſhort years, than 
they did to preſerve it unblemiſhed 
through ages. There is a zeal, a devo- 
tion, an enthuſiaſm in villainy, as in 
virtue. | 5 

Here the aſſembly broke up. 


— 


þ 
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N 


Of Vülgar Religions. 


OME profeſſor in a German univer- 

ſity, has, in the elaboration of three 
folios, proved, that our country is a coun- 
try of ſects; not that this was really tlie 
point he aimed at; we will venture to 
affirm, that was above him. The diſco- 
very is, indeed, quite our own, effected by 
the page of his contents, which having 
carefully cut out of his long performance, 
abounding in long periods (and which it 
is charitable to adviſe an aſthmatic pa- 
tient not to read out, and a purblind one 
not to read at all): we now conſider, 
that we can put L'eſprit of the aforeſaid 
three German folios, in our waiſtcoat- 
pocket, 


G 3 Multæ 
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Multæ funt manſioues in domo patris mei, 
that is, in plain Engliſh, we abound with 
chapels, meetings, conventicles, &c. An 
Engliſhman, like a true ſon of liberty, 
goes to Heaven by the road which pleaſes 
him beſt; or changes it, with the ſame 
happy indifference, as the famous Count 

Bonneval, who obſerved, when be became 
a Mahometan at Conſtantinople, that it 
was only exchanging a hat for a night- 
ol. --- 

The diſcovery of © TRUTH,” has prov- | 
ed not leſs perplexing to philoſophers in 1 
all ages, than to © the ele&” of the pre- 
ſent. Even in lettered Rome, there ex- 
iſted ſuch a variety of /e#s, (by courteſy 
called philoſophical) that 1t were uncandid 
not to allow the ſame to the good people 
of England; who really are people by 
their number and their character. Shall 
every great philoſopher of the day, all 
and each“ be permitted to have an inf» 

9 nite 


nite variety of no- religions, while the peo- 


ple are to be ridiculed for having no leſs 
a variety of religions We oſcitants and 
Philoſophers have ſeven Sundays in the 
week, changing perhaps every Sunday 
our ſyſtem; thoſe who only have, by act 
of parliament, but an hebdomadal Sun- 
day, (the very day too that their ſhops 
are barred and bolted) are much more in 


want of a place of public entertainment *. 


Love and Terror, thoſe two ſprings of 
the human heart, and that principle in 
nature, which conducts the philoſopher 


* A philoſophic lady is of opinion, that playing at 
| bowls or ſkittles on Sundays, as in all catholic coun- 
tries, is more innocent and religious than attending 


public prayers. She alledges no trifling reaſon in ſup». 


port of her opinion, © As it might ſtop the ſs 


of methediſin, and of that fanatical pirit which appears 


to be gaining grou nd. ” Woeliſtonecraſt's Letters, 


pe II, 
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to the theatre, to ſave him from the atro- 
phy of liſtleſs inaction, and which volun- 
tarily we allow to give the thrill of artificial 
terrors, or to diſſolve us with fictitious ten- 
derneſs, that principle it is, which con- 
ducts the ſectariſt to his little aſſembly. 
If we reflect, we may diſcover that the 
very talents which make Kemble a ſiniſh- 
ed performer on the ſtage, conduce to 
form a ſectariſt in his pulpit ; the only 
difference is, that the pulpit orator has 
experimentally acquired certain notions, 
- which: are peculiarly adapted to agitate 
the diſpoſitions of his auditors ; but 
tragic horrors, and amatorial paſſions, 
alike form each dramatic exhibition. On 
this curious  fubjet, the penetrating 
Hobbes has thrown out an obſervation, 
now as freſh and vigorous as it was in 
the laſt century, © There be very few 
« biſhops (lays he) that acT a SERMON 

cc 48 
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« as well, as divers preſbyterians and 
« fanatic preachers can do?“ 
; Pure 


* The following paſſage from a letter of Voltaire, 
elucidates this ſubject with greater effect, and is 
at the ſame time a delicious morſel of criticiſm. 
Bourdaloue was nearly the Corneille of the pulpit, 
as Maſſillon was afterwards the Racine. Bourdaloue 
was defirous of arguing like Corneille, and Maſſil- 
lon ſtudied to be as elegant in proſe as Racine in 
verſe. Bourdaloue was accuſed, as was Corneille, 
of too much reaſoning, too much proving inſtead of 
touching, and ſometimes giving but indifferent 
proofs; in a word they had both too much of the 
Pleade?f. Maſſillon, on the contrary, conſidered 
that it was beſt to paint and to agitate; he imitated 
Racine as much as he could be imitated in proſe. 
His ſtyle is pure, and his pictures are affecting. He 
is a pupil who attempts to wreſtle with his maſter 
Maſſillon and Cheminais knew Racine by heart, 
and concealed the verſes of this divine poet in N 
pious proſe. | 

It was thus that many preachers were NT ART 
to take leſſons of Baron the actor, in the art of decla- 
mation; and afterwards adjuſting the geſture of the 

5 player, 
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Pure Proteſtantiſm, refined almoſt to a 
philoſophical inſtitution, loſes it's parti- 


. fans among the people. The people have 


ears. and eyes, but no underſtanding ; 
either in a lethargy or a fever, they view 


with indifference the ſimplicity of the 
goſpel, or rage with the phrenſy, commu- 


nicated by that artful man, who terrifies 
their imaginations, inflames, their hearts, 
and confounding their reaſon, at length 
faves them from all their perplexities by 
a private door, of which the faint, if paid 
his quarterage, preſents the golden key, 
The public are acquainted with a vo- 


lumnious catalogue of ſe&s ; but hun- 


player, by geſtures ſuitable to a holy orator, No- 
thing proves clearer, that all the arts are fraternal, 
although artiſts are far from being ſo. 
In another place he obſerves, that Maffillon imi- 
tated Racine in preaching, yet all dramatic writers 
he damned ! every apothecary vaunts his own me- 
* and explodes the uſe of his neighbour's. 
dreds 
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dreds, like ſmall ſubterraneous currents, 

are only known to thoſe who refide at the 
little ſource. A ſe& without a Hill to 
bellow, a Lady Selina to patroniſe, or a 
Prieſtley to ſanction with his loquacious 
learning, confines it's heavenly ambition 
in the darkneſs of an alley, or perhaps 
extends it's ſalvation through ſome neigh- 
bouring ſtreets. A philoſopher may diſ- 
cover in this metropolis, an old crippled 
religion, crutched and led, or an infant 
one, of ſcarcely a year's growth. In one 
place he may be taught that Jeſus was 
neither con-ſubſtantial nor co-equal with | 
the father, but was begotten out of no- 
thing, and out of time“; and this jar- 
gon, will induce theſe to come to verbal 
or corporeal controverſy, with thoſe who 
within twenty doors inform you, that if 
we do nothing for Heaven, we do all that 


God requires ; for he only requires faith, 
* Ariaciſin. 


(3 6 and 
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and beſtows on us his grace; that al the 
moral. law 1s nothing, for holineſs 1s no- 
thing, but grace and juſtification are all 


in all *. As many doors further, a man 


may learn, how he is to be turned into a 


babe, by regeneration, but not by juſtifi- 
cation; while the ſiſters are exhorted, 
never to meditate on the circumciſion 


of Jeſus, but with a profound venera- 


tion of that part of the human body, on 
which the fall of Adam ſeems to have 


caſt an odium; and, not to diſſatisfy the 


fair, with no unadroit flattery they are 
informed, that all ſouls are of the femi- 
nine ſex. There are, (ſays the famous 
Zinzendorf) only anime, and no animi +. 

Antinomianiſm. 

+' Moravians, This Count Biſhop's reveries, are 
ſuZciently known by their cloſe alliance of love 
with religion. He is copious in his deſcriptions of 
the wounds of the Saviour; and particularly ſays 


of one (as quoted by Bryant) —Le are all vene- 


rable ! but one is my favourite bit Bryant on 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 23. 
And 
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And is it not wonderful, that by this am- 
bi- dexterous adulation, every woman is 
not a Moravian? In aſſemblies like the 
preſent, the philoſopher will not be a lit- 
tle amuſed by the table: talk, or ſpiritual 
chit- chat of the members who meet, for 
the pleaſures of half an hour's converſa- 
tion. He will hear from theſe exemplary 
ſaints, enquiries of—“ Who is in dan- 
ger?“ “ Who is ſafe ?“ —“ Who has 
gone over to the Armenians “? 
„Whoſe ſins have confined a ſiſter in E 
« bedlam, or the lying-in-hoſpital ?” _ 


From good authority, I am enabled to inform 
the curious reader, that of a periodical publication, | 
called © The Armenian Magazine,” no leſs a num- 
ber than z7welve thouſand are diſperſed monthly. It 
is a work which my readers may probably never 
have met with; and tends to prove that the - 
hot fanatical days of the age of puritaniſm, ſtill fer- 
ment the ſultry imaginations of a great portion of 

the citizens of this philoſophical metropolis. 


Such | 
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Such are the pernicious conventicles 
that abound in this metropolis, like thoſe 
ſhops that vend the poiſon of ſpirits at a 
ſmall rate, accommodated to the price of 
the poor. A miſerable ſtock of damaged 

divinity, as well as a few kegs of damaged 
liquor, are ſufficient to ſet up either trade. 

Charles, one day, entered with Mr. 
Johnſon the ſhop of a bookſeller, who, it 
appeared, was an old acquaintance of the 
latter. The following converſation took | 
place. 

Johnſon. © My good friend, how ſtands 
the ſtate of religion? Which is the name 
of the beſt-ſelling faint ? Is it Rowland 
Hill, or Wefley, or Romaine ?” 

Bookſeller. * All dead, literally or 
figuratively. I gave too much for that 
Rowland's works, for I imagined he 
would have laſted my time out; hand- 
ſome fellow, ſtout voice, and a very ele- 
gant attitude, with a white handkerchief. 

| 5 PI 
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Pll have nothing more to do with thoſe 
preachers, who depend entirely on the 
favour of the ladies. Women are as 
capricious with their religions as with their 
ribbands, and change their miniſters, with 
as much facility as their milliners. If 
there had not occurred now and then, 
a revelation, a reſurrection, or a lumi- 
nous criſis in animal magnetiſm, my ſhop 
had ſtood empty ; rows of their books 
moved as little as a ſtand of hackney 
coaches in fair weather. © Fair is foul, 
and foul is fair,” (as the witches ſay in 
Macbeth,) to thoſe who are venders of 
controverſy, or keepers of hackney- 
coaches. This winter has brought mat 

ters round. Don't you know, Sir, that 
one Fleming, (Heaven reſt his ſoul) did 
really predict the downfal of the French 
monarchy ? A thouſand have done the | 
ſame ; ſo the chance was, that if ever it 

occurred, ſome one would, as they all 
| differed 
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differed about the time, come pretty near 
the mark. If no one had, they would 
have remained quietly on the duſty 
ſhelves of the Red-croſs-ſtreet Preſbyte- 


rian public library, where no one is ad- 
mitted but the librarian. What with re- 


publiſhing new editions of Fleming, who 
predicted this downfal in 1793, and other 
little matters; as the public is a ravenous 
animal of curioſity, it's hundred hands, and 
it's hundred eyes, were all in motion. Some 
vociferated for thoſe who had predicted 
this great event, within twenty or thirty 
years; while others, who conſidered them- 
{elves not leſs wife, though not ſo nice, 
were ſatisfied with thoſe who only pre- 
dicted it in the courſe of the century. 


Sir, all this I owe to the book of Revela- 
tions; it has more in it than infidels will 


allow ; . and ſeems to me to be a legacy 
left by Saint John, for the benefit of ho- 
neſt chriſtian bookſellers. 

« But 
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« But the prophet that has lately ariſen | 
and the member of parliament ! The row 
is in commotion ; we are all as happy as 
an undiſturbed hive of bees. But theſe 
are damnably oppreſſive times, when a 
prophet is ſent to Bedlam ! I did intend 
to have given this prophet for his copy- 
right, his board and lodging, which is all 
I think a prophet can fairy require. It 
has been a great injury to me, that he 
js confined in Bedlam. Yet, I have 
hired a prophet at a guinea a week; but 
the fellow has more wit than inſanity, or 
rather he is inſanely witty, and may get 
me into Newgate for his libels. Beſides, 
what is a prophet without a member? 
The fellow prates about his cleverneſs 
and originality ; but a prophet ſhould 
not be clever or original. Let him be 
drunk as Ifaiah, melancholy as Jeremiah, 
deſcriptive as Ezekiel, grumbling as Jo- 
nah, as great a dreamer as Daniel, and 
write 
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vu rite in the ſtyle of the book of Reve- 
lations, that he may give room for an ex- 
pounder; any commentator will do a ſheet 
for a crown. | 8 

Johnſon. What are your new publi- 
cations?“ ib | 

| Bookſeller. © Sir I have them of all 
deſcriptions and all ſizes. My ſhop 
is a very Exchange of religious taſtes. 
Some little diſcernment of mine, Mr. 
Johnſon ! I obſerved, that each claſs of 
men has a language of it's own; ſome 
ideas peculiar to their profeſſions or pur- 
' ſuits. So I adopted titles to their com- 
prehenſfion—* Crumbs of Comfort,” 4 
ſaleable book this whole century, began 
to loſe ground by the meanneſs of it's 
title, ſo I daſh it off with © A Handful of 
"Honeyſuckles.” © A Shove. for a heavy 
—Chriſtian,” ſtands in great need of a new 
title. I have muſical titles The Laſt 
Trumpet” —* The Drum of Doomſday” 


—0 Of 
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—or medical, A Weapon's Salve for the 
Church's Sores” —* Divine Treacle againſt 
the Poiſon of Pelagius;“ or. commercial 
a5—* Heavenly Thrift” —* The Bank of 
Faith;“ or mechanical, as—“ Spying- 
glaſſes for ſhort-ſighted Arians; or ter- 
rible, as“ Salvation loſt'”—*© Endleſs 
Fire in the endleſs Pit; or tender, as 
geven Sobs of a ſorrowful Soul | 
And becauſe I love free diſcuſſion, as 
every bookſeller ſhould, fince the French 
emigrants arrived, to make trade a little 
briſker, I print their miſſals, maſſes, 
prayers, &c. The eſtabliſhed church ean 
fear no great miſchief from Catholiciſm in 
two- penny pamphlets. Here is one by 
Father Joſeph, an honeſt Carmelite, who 
informs his readers, that if they will do 
thus and thus for the Virgin, ſhe will do 
this and that for them.“ 
' Johnſon. © But pray who anſwers for 
the Virgin ?” 
Bookſeller. 
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Bookſeller. « Father Joſeph, to be 
ſure.” | 

Johnſon. But who anſwers for F ather 
Joſeph?” 

Bookſeller. © Why, Sir, his whole o or- 
dera moſt uncatholic queſtion ! 

Charles. What a formidable author 
lies along that entire ſhelf ! twenty-four 
volumes in 8vo! He is the De Lyra of 
the age! He extends himſelf like the Le- 
viathan of Milton, 


« Wallowing unwieldy his enormous length!“ 


- Bookſeller. © Marvellous is it to me, 
gentlemen, that you are not acquainted 
with the great Mr. Huntington! The 
fellow is of excellent promiſe; ſtout and 
hale, ſeems long - lived, and has a fiſt like a 
Hercules. Of theological controverſi- 
aliſts, we judge generally by their corporeal 
ſtate. In the grounds of theology, this 


author ſpreads about and becomes as era- 
dicable 
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dicable and acrid as horſe-raddiſh; root 


him out, up he ſprings, and runs over any 
ground where he is once fairly fixed. The 
dog's works ſell, for he has two meetings, 
and manages matters to admiration. In 
Monckton- ſtreet, where his auditors conſiſt 
of aged tradeſmen and canting old ſiſters, 
with not a drop of warm blood under their 
ſhrivelled ſkin, he rouſes them with groans 
and fighs, for the eternity of hell fires, and 
his grand ſyſtem is there e fear of God. 
—But in Titchfield-ſtreet, a gayer part of 
the town, with an audience of pretty girls 
and ſmart daſhers, he is luxuriant in the 
joys of paradiſe, the fountain of bliſs, the 
ſongs of Solomon, and his ſyſtem there 
conſiſts of the love of God. I have a great 
reſpect for Mr. Huntington, although he 
was only a coal-heaver till gifted by the 
ſpirit, and aſſiſt him as well as I can in his 
orthography. Heaven rarely ſends with 
in's illuminations grammatical knowledge. 

Poor 
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Poor man! at preſent he has loſt his 
voice !” pk 
* Johnſon. © How?“ 

Bookſeller. © Why, Sir, ſuch was the fer- 
vour of his zeal to be heard by thoſe who 
ſtood without doors tas is often the caſe 
when he preaches) that vociferating with 
ſuch force, a diſmal hoarſeneſs from a ſore 
throat has taken place; and the great 
preacher at this moment can ouly talk in 
e 

Here cloſed this ſingular converſation; 
but as Charles felt ſtill a curioſity in what 
related to this voluminous ſaint, in re- 
turning home Johnſon gave him a ſketch 
of his character and his life. 

Can we call that man a fanatic (ſaid 
Johnſon) who, from the occupation of 
digging in a coal- pit, has had the ſagacity 
and the art to eſtabliſh two religious fra- 
ternities of his own, and realiſe a conſider- 
able income? In his circumſcribed ſpace, 

he 
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he has effected as much as Mahomet, had 
he only had two ſtreets in this metropolis 
at his command, could probably have 
done. 

Mr. Huntington has favoured the 
world with his own life and his own 
portrait; and to my taſte they are more 
intereſting than Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
and Mr. John Lackington's, both gentle- 
men who are willing to aſſiſt poſterity by 
two lives which, I am of opinion, no one 
elſe had been folicitous to write; not- 
withſtanding Mr. Wakefield can recollect 
as great a number of quotations in Greek 
verſe, as Mr. Lackington ſeems to have 
known in Engliſh-; but a quotation is no- 
thing but a quotation, whether in Greek 
or in Engliſh ; and Mr. Lackington 1s far 
ſuperior to the aforeſaid Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield in his vernacular idiom; for not- 
withſtanding the ſaid Greek excerpts of the 
tid Gil, he compoſes Engliſh verſe and 
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proſe in the ſame manner that Ariſtotle 
would himſelf have done, if that Gtecian 
had reſided a few months in England. 
For heaven's ſake (ſaid Charles, in- 

terrupting Johnſon) leave Wakefield 
quietly among his boys. Conſider 

&« Pains, reading, ſtudy, are fs juſt pretence, 

And all he wants is ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe.” 
- Johnſon. © Shall I ſuffer in ſilence his 
« flaſhing and pidling” of our immortal 
Pope ? As for his ſhilling polities, or his 
poetical libels, called tranſlations, I and 
the world would have ſaid nothing. But 
I loſe my patience, and let me own it too, 
when a pedant, oftentatiouſly throws his 
heavy offerings on the altar of the 
Graces.” * 1 

Saint Huntington paſſed his early 
years in a coal-pit, and there to this 
moment would have remained quietly, 


had accident not thrown a Bible in his 


hand. 
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band. With an empty ſtomach and a 
full head, the night brought viſions, and 
the day inſpirations. When the mind is 
bewitched by a religious fancy, the com- 
moneſt incident, and the ſlighteſt accident, 
bear with them teſtimonies of the election 
of heaven. Mark what I have obſerved; 
when a man is once fairly converted, as 
certain will he convert others ; it 1s the 
very precept of Horace in other words; 
for what has brought conviction to one 
fool, will ſerve for the conviction of ano- 
ther. Two ſages argue without perceiv- 
ing a mutual conviction; wiſdom finds 
innumerable impediments; when two fools 
reaſon, the firſt who begins will be cer- 
tain of perſuading the other ; folly pro- 
pagates with facility. I could give you 
good metaphyſical reaſons for this. Our 
Saint's coal-pit became a conventicle. He 
exulted, and emerged into light. Men, 
| women, and children crowded, 

Volk - - __ Hunt- 
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Huntington, beſides being a great 
ſwearer, lyar, &c. was as brawny as Sam- 
fon, and as amorous as David. He had 
his Dalilah and his Bathſheba. Satan, 
diſguiſed in the gravity of a churchwar- 
den, infarmed him, that whatever free- 
dom this country allows to be taken with 
the ſpirit, the act of parliament was ſtrong 
relative to thoſe of the outward man. 
This was the firft trial; and he confeſſes 
that he was the moſt inveterate of ſinners, 
eager for repetition, and careleſs of repen- 
tance ; but then, as he further obſerves, 
gold which is burnt ſeven times in the 
furnace, loſes it's alloy, and at length 
comes out in all it's virgin purity, 
When Satan, in the form of a church- 
warden, diſappeared, Huntington flew 
from his coal-pit with the wings of an 
angel ; that is, with rapidity and holineſs. 
As it has been the cuſtom of all divine 
men (probably for reaſons beſt known to 

3 Me them- 
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themſelves) ſince the time of Abraham, 
when they run away, becauſe they are 
called by the Lord, to diſguiſe by enlarg- 
ing their names, ſo did our preſent ſaint. 
Every thing, my friend, in this world is 
imitation. His original name was Hunt, 
which he now enlarged to that of Hunting- 
ton, and for which take his reaſons. Hunt, 
becauſe I am engaged in the chace of the 
wicked, or rather, as we have ſeen, the 
wicked were in chace of him; 7g, becauſe 
this is the end of all wickedneſs, ſuch as 
ſwearing lying, &c.; and ton, becauſe I am 
a veſſel of the Lord. 

I ſhall not dwell on the viſions and ap- 
paritions of Mr. Huntington, they are 
minutely recorded in his life; and all that 
we can learn from them is, that when once 
a man begins to ſee viſions, like any other 
habit, it grows on him. His new name, 
however, was not more fortunate than it's 
predeceſſor; Satan purſued. him from place 

h H 2 to 
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to place, and always choſe the ſame figure 


of a pariſh guardian. Now the man grew 


famous throughout the land, from Dan 
even unto Beerſheba, that is, about a cir- 
cumference of three miles. His enemies 
gathered, and ſuſpicions ſpread, that he was 
not © a going about doing good,” and 
merely for the propagation of the Goſpel. 
Amidft all ſuch perſecutions he bore 
himſelf up like a man and a prophet ; 
that 1s, he has given an unbluſhing ac- 
count of his conduct, compares himſelf 
with David and Solomon, and returns 
devout thanks that he is no worſe than 
they were. Our miſſionary eſtabliſhed a 
regular thriving trade; diſſerting in proſe, 
and allegoriſing in verſe, not indeed 
with the fertile. imagination of a Bunyan, 
but with that vein of vulgar ſenſe, which 
to the vulgar is true eloquence. 
A little country tabernacle was now 
his pride and his ambition. He ſuc- 


ceeded 
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cceded in all thoſe divine and valuable pro- 
jects, which fancy could excite in the brain 
of an apoſtolical coal digger. Satan now aſ- 
ſumed another form, that of an Arian 
landlord. And this was the happy origin 
of his good fortune ; the accidental cauſe 
of his entering the wide field of theolo- 
gical controverſy. He paid his rent by 
writing againſt his landlord, and formed 
the gradyal, and now mature, eſtabliſh- 
ment of two ſeminaries of fanaticiſm ; two 
little theatres of which the receipts are 
conſiderable, and in himſelf unites the 
characters of manager, actor, and author. 
I can obſerve no difference” faid 
Charles, when Johnſon concluded this nar- 
rative © between the fanaticiſm of Ignorance 
and the fanataciſm of Philoſophy. Every 
philoſophical leader is a kind of Hunting- 
ton; and every new ſyſtem ſeems to ter- 
minate in ſomething like a conventicle. 
But WHERE, my friend, ARE THE Ho- 
NEST MEN?” 


. To 
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To which Johnſon replied “ Honeſt 
men, Charles, are not gregarious. Ob- 
ſerve a crowd; the favourite orator is 
rarely an honeſt man; he 1s only the or- 
gan of a party, while the honeſt men, who 
are too often ſilent, are generally conſi- 
dered by each party, as ſo many impedi- 
ments in their way to get cloſer to the 
orator ; and in the attempt theſe parties 
make to unite themſelves with him, the 
honeſt men are puſhed aſide, or trampled 
on, as the mercy or the ingratitude of the 
multitude wills; exiled like Ak Is TIP Es, 


or torn to pieces like DR WITT. 


* 


| 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Progreſs of Law, Phyſic, aud Divinity, 
exemplified in the Life of an inoffenfrue 
Man. 


H E unfortunate female, whom Charles 

had relie ved with a bounty, that pro- 
ceeded more from the benevolence of his 
heart, than the deciſion of his judgment, 
(for ſtill prejudice whiſpered in his ear the 
hateful diſtinction of proſtitute) having 
been deſired by Charles to diſcloſe her 
hiſtory, delivered herſelf in the me 
plain narrative. 

My hiſtory is a deſcription of the me- 
lancholy effects of three great profeſſions. 
My late hufband Mr. Wilſon, at the age 
of forty, obtained by the favour of an 
old lady, a {mall eſtate near Bridgewater. 

H 4 His 
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His life had paſſed in perſevering obſc- 
quiouſneſs and anxious attention, to the 
wants and defires of this aged matron. 
Troy did not undergo a fiege more re- 
gular, and more procraſtinated, than this 
eſtate. He won her affections by paſſing 
long evenings in converſation or in filence; 
in never breaking the repoſe of her eaſy 
naps, while ſhe admired the careful ſilence 
of his footſteps, and his curious felicity 
in ſtirring the fire, without ſtriking on the 
bars of the grate. He aſſiſted in making 
embrocations, emplaſters, and emollients ; 
diſtilling elder flowers, compounding diet- 
drinks, and once relieved the feebleneſs 
of her fight, by a fortunate application 
of euphraſia or eyebright. Every morn- 
ing he made enquiry, if her cough had 
much tickled in the night. His induſtry 
was at length rewarded, for ſhe coughed 
no more. 
His charater wh ich was e 
devoid 
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devoid' of hypocriſy, by ſuch means was 
well adapted to obtain an eſtate, but 
theſe were ill ſuited to preſerve it. The 
habits of obſequiouſneſs and aſſent to 
every opinion he heard, enervated his fa- 
culties; too timorous to contradict, too 
indolent to act, too indeciſive to diſcover 
the characters of men, he now found 
himſelf ſurrounded by beings more per- 
plexing, and leſs placable than the old 
lady, to whoſe ſole quiet he had devoted 
his inoffenſive days. Her caprices had 
given him. an agreeable employment, her 
ſatisfaction was his higheſt happineſs, and 
the old elbow- chair of his venerable aſ- 
ſociate long reminded him of: pleaſures- 
that had paſt, when he ſat oppoſite, and 
_ gazed. around with. a heart full 11 ſa- 
tisfied. 1 
He now experieiidd a dinwafite? va- 
cuity, intolerable to a perſon who could 
not ſoften the miſeries of inaction, by 

H:is. thoſe: 
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thoſe various purſuits which adorn and 
exhilarate our exiſtence, My father 
was a curate, who hved with extreme 
difficulty; and when Mr. Wilſon was 
deſirous of ſupplying the place of his 
ancient companion, he applied to my 
father. It was a connexion. aboye our 
hopes; the diſſimilarity of our age, 
could form no obſtacle to the humility 
of my deſires; and I willingly reſigned 
my perſon to a man of inoffenſive diſpo- 
ſitions, who. I well knew never to have 
made an enemy. 

We had ſcarcely been happy a few: 
months, when, to our mutual ſurpriſe, 
we perceived that Mr. Wilſon had one, 
as. implacable as he was formidable. 
Eſquire Buſtle | had: juſt. arrived from 
London to reſide on his eſtate, and it 
was. ſoon diſcovered; that he was jealous 
to excels. of his manerial rights. He 
had a. coufin. in . an attorney, 
who 
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who: had drawn up his will; and as a 
mark of his gratitude for what that will 
contained, and to enſure its permanency, 
he had offered his gratuitous ſervices to 
the Eſquire, for the protection of his 
property; nor was this an inconſiderable 


preſent, or an idle tender; for Buſtle 
was known never to retire with pleaſure 


to reſt, unleſs the day had produced 
fome- cauſe which might be brought on 
at the next term. The coffly price of 
law we bewail in this country, as a great 


grievance; indeed, it ſeems only in the 


reach of very rich men; but T have ſome- 
times thought, that it is perhaps not an 
evil of the magnitude it appears; far 


fince law is thus coftly, all dread a ſuit, 


few are forward to commence one, and 
ſeize on any friendly accommodation. 


If law were very cheap, there are many 


noxious beings who- would diſturb the 
1 of a neighbourhood” by inceſſant 
1 6 attacks, 
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Tage. 


attacks, formed on pretences, which, 


were they falſe, would ſtill remain to be 


diſcuſſed. I believe ſome men would 
pals their days in court. The character 
of Buſtle has taught me theſe reflections. 
As ſoon as he had adjuſted matters with 
his couſin, to have all his law affairs, ma- 
naged gratuitouſly, he had nothing more 
to do than to indulge in the luxury of 
diſcoyering occaſions to employ the ut- 
moſt induſtry of his attorney. Directly 
on his arrival on his eſtate, he walked 
over his grounds, cautiouſly attended by 
his bailiff, who always accompanied him, 
that he might be ready as a neceſſary 
witneſs in law. In his firſt Peregrination, 
he returned home happy, for he was in a 


One of our fields was only abs 
a ſlight quickſet hedge, from part of the 
grounds of the Eſquire ; there was, in- 
deed, a dry ditch ſcarce perceiveable, and 
in 
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in which grew ea crab- apple tree, placed 

in all appearance in our field. It ſhaded 

and reclined over our ground, and, from 
time immemorial, the property of theſs 

crab- apples had been conſidered to ap- 
pertain to the deceaſed old lady. One of 
our ſervants was cutting a crab- ſtick, 
when Eſquire Buſtle paſſed. He ſtopt, 
whiſpered the bailiff, and both imme- 
diately meaſured the hedge, and groped 
in the ditch. Buſtle at length turned to 
the bailiff, deſired him to liſten, and re- 
mark every thing that ſhould happen, 
without. any interference. My lad;” 
faid he, how dare you pillage that crab- 
tree?” The ſervant, who already knew 
Buſtle's character, was now well pleaſed 
(as ſuch perſons are) in irritating the liti- 
gious Lord of the Manor, and afferted 
his maſter's right to the crab-apples. The 
Eſquire was ſtill employed in the-ditch, 
when, ſuddenly ſtarting, he exclaimed, 
„ Simple 
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« Simple larceny, by G. | tranſporta- 


tion! whipping ! So ſaying, he gravely 


announced to the bailiff, that he was go- 
ing to take poſſeſſion of the crab- tree, 
which he began by plucking the fruit. 
The ſervant oppoſed, and retook the ap- 
ples by violence. That's an action of 
battery; mark bailiff !” continued the 
Eſquire. © Tell me, firrah, have. your 
maſter and you ever taken conjointly, 
and in the night, theſe: crabs ? Yes, 
ſure, as well as in the day Compound 


larceny ! aiding and abetting by 6 


Acquaint your maſter, that he and you 
have been both guilty of felonious taking 
and. carrying away theſe my crabs. III 
have law, by the · ſtatute 6 of Geo. III. c. 
36. The caſe is a glorious caſe; it con- 
tains a dozen in one. Firſt, the ſide of 
this hedge is much damaged by that 
fellow's. clambering: for crab - ſticks; ſe- 
Condlly, you are an aider and abettor by 


your 
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your own confeſſion; thirdly, your maſ-: 
ter has been, obſerved taking theſe crabs, 
which is ſimple lareeny;;. fourthly;. you: 
have wolently affaulted me, which 
thievery and battery make compound 
larceny; fifthly, you have not only taken 
but carried away, and had they only been 
carried to the end of the field, and left 
there, it is a ſufficient aſpumation that's 
the word. Tell your maſter I was born 
in a land of law and freedom; law is thie 
privilege of a Briton; I can go to law 
with the king. Hark ye! he may not 
underſtand; unleſs. you tell him that this 
ſame crab; tree has got the: beſt part of 
it's; roots in my ground 3: and, therefore, 
nature has made it my property; and I 
promiſe he and you ſhall taſte ſomething 
much ſourer than the- aforeſaid crabs; 
ſtatute 6 Geo. III.“ | 
When the ſervant . 
<d:this affair, poor Wilſan, well knowing 
the 
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“ crab- apples, and the crab · ſticks, ſhall | 


they ſhall not ſuffer from my negligence. 
Wilſon would compound merely for a life- 
term, but this would not be binding on 
his heirs, executors, and aſſigns. The 
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the diſpoſitions of Eſquire Buſtle, im- 
mediately ſent the following note, written 
in great ſimplicity of heart, and without 
a ſuſpicion of malice in the terms. 


“Mr. Wilſon: preſents his beſt reſpects 
*-to Mr. Buſtle, and very ſincerely apolo- 
« giſes for the ignorance of his ſervant. 
« He aſſures him, that any number of the 


be reſerved for his uſe.” 


This note was ill W ſootlie the 
irritated litigant, who vociferated for 
law ! He obſerved, that this mode of com- 
promiſe would be as dangerous as com- 
pounding felony. I have to anſwer, ſaid. 
he, to my poſterity for theſe crabs; and 


crab» 
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crab- tree ſhall be decided on by a Britiſh 


jury. *Tis a nice caſe, a moſt glorious 
uncertainty | The roots are equally ſpread 
on both grounds, but being rather more 
in mine, it becomes my natural property; 
if I find the neceſſary documents to prove 
my grandfather, as I ſuſpect to have been 
the planter, it is mine by inheritance. And 
then the battery, the larceny, the fe- 
lony ; for a crab, I affirm, is a fruit-tree. 
He ſecretly exulted, that in purſuing this 
complex indictment from court to court, 


the agreement of his couſin, the attorney, 


protected him from the ruin that even- 
tually muſt fall on his adverſary, whether 
he gained or loſt his cauſe. 


Had the entire eſtate of the Eſquire : 


| depended on the property of this crab- tree, 
his attentions could not have been more 
indefatigable, nor his preparations more 


formidable. I cannot, Sir, inftru& you 


correctly reſpecting the whole legal proceſs. 
How 
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How it came at length into the higher 
courts, I know not; but outrages were 
deſcribed in ſo ſolemn and terrifying a 
manner, that Mr. Wilſon appeared the 
chief of a banditti, inſtead of the moſt in- 
offenſive inhabitant of a little village; 
while our ſervant was divided into as 
many aſſailants, as thoſe who increaſed at 
every freſh recital of the fat knight. 1 
was informed, that in the court of chan- 
cery, where it was contrived to carry this 
ſuit, it is neceſſary to fill voluminous 
ſkins of parchment with the groſſeſt fic- 
tions, and the moſt unintelligible jargon. 
Every new plea or petition, brought ſome 
new exaggeration, Our ducks were 
found in his ponds, a horſe leaped over 
his pailing, and he calculated, with pre- 
ciſion, the loſs he had incurred by our 
cattle browſing a hedge for ſeveral fuc- 
ceſſive years. There was cauſe upon 
cauſe. writs of error from the common 
| law 
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law ſide, and what began in the court 
of King's Bench, where we gained our 
ſuit, was, with a writ of error to reverſe 
judgment, placed by the induſtrious in- 
genuity of Buſtle's couſin, the attorney, 
in that court of appeal, called the court 
of Exchequer Chamber, where I think it 
did not long reſt ; but has lain for many 
years in the court of Equity. 

« Meanwhile, all this was carried on at 
an enormous expence on the fide of poor 
Wilſon. It was now his pleaſure, and 
the only malice his gentle diſpoſitions were 
capable of fermenting to, when he ob- 
ſerved the lion and his jackal, the Eſquire 
and the bailiff, to ſtand under this crab- 
tree, and pluck the apples, while the ſer- 
vant would clamber to cut a crab-ftick, 
which he flouriſhed in open defiance of 
the Eſquire ; but all this innocent re- 
venge, ſerved only to fupply with new 
matter the romantic incidents of that 

great 
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great noveliſt, the Eſquire's couſin and 
lawyer. I recolle& one good - nature 
expreſſion of Wilſon, that ſince this crab- 
tree had produced a ſuit in chancery, it 
was more than probable, that he ſhould 
at leaſt enjoy it's ſour produce during his 
life. We. 10191 = 
The law expences threatened to be 
ruinous, and poor Wilſon's ſpirits ſunk 
at every new bill of his lawyer. A ner- 
vous fever took place. The apothecary of 
our village was a warm advocate for Dr. 
Buchan's * Domeſtic Medicine,” a work, 
he aſſured us, moſt neceſſary for all 
families ; but as the preſcriptions cannot 
be correct, ſince that requires a perſonal. 
knowledge of the patient, he referred us 
to himſelf for that portion of the medical 
character. Wilſon devoutly applied to 
this compilement of human maladies. 
But from this. flow fever on the ſpirits, 
occaſioned by the long ſuit in chancery, 
| he 
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he never recovered, and to Dr. Buchan 
he was indebted, for a catalogue of hu- 
man diſeaſes of the moſt oppoſite nature. 
Sometimes he feared to die of a ſuffoca- 
tion, occaſioned by a plethoric habit; 
then of the ſlow and certain wheezings 
of the aſthma; now of the commotions 
of an indigeſtion; he had now the yellow 
jaundice, and now. Saint Anthony's fire. 
He turned his apartment into a repoſitory 
of medical apparatus. Fleecy hoſiery, 
and blue flannel nine times faithfully 
dyed; dumb bells and chamber horſes; 
fleſh bruſhes and ſhower baths ; nervous 
draughts and fever powders ; a ſpecies of 
morbid luxury preſented itſelf ' around, 
and the unhappy patient fat with a ther- 
mometer in his hand | 
IfI ſeemed to think, Sir, that the 4. 
bitant coſts of the Law are ſo far benefi- 
cial, that they hinder many a diſputant to 
2 incautiouſly to it's tribunals, fo 1 
equally 
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equally lament, that the ſhop of the apo- 
thecary is not as extravagant as the court 
of chancery. In one reſpe& it bears a 
reſemblance z in the length of time the 


patient, in either caſe, remains in the 


hands of thoſe to whom he reſorted 
for relief. We pay, in both inſtances, 
for an immoderate number of neutral 


draughts. 


It was in this feeble and unnerved ſtate, 


that I uſed to fit by poor Wilſon, while 


he was adjuſting the ſcrolls of his attor- 
ney, which looked like the volumes of 
the ancients, which, when unrolled, extend 
to an immenſe ſpace. He never quitted 
them but with a ſigh, that expreſfively 
told the ftate of the heart from which it 
{ſprung ; it was like a hollow voice, that 
breathed it's melancholy tones amidft a 
ſcene of ruins. I turned my eyes from 
the unoffending victim of law and phy lic, 
and when he' caught a tear wandering on 

my 
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my cheek, I aſſured him that it was not 
ſo much occaſioned by the chancellor, as 
by Dr. Buchan, whoſe volume I had 
reaſon to ſuſpect, was more pernicious 
than the writs of error iſſued by Efquire 
Buſtle. 
Law and phyſic were not the only evils 
this inoffenſive man had to encounter; 
divinity came to diſorder the feat of rea- 
ſon. Buſtle had ejected (I think that is 
the legal term) a certain Antinomian 
preacher from his newly erected meeting, 
tor a nuiſance of neighbourhood ; firſt, as 
a common nuiſance, for keeping a diſorderly 
houſe; to which, it ſeems, his ſaints had 
converted his private dwelling-houſe ; and 
ſecondly, as a private nuiſance, becauſe 
this meeting blinded an ancient wirdow 
of an ancient tenement of the Eſquire's; 
but, Sir, if the window had not been an- 
cient, that is, if it had not ſubſiſted 
there a long time without interruption, 
an 
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an action, our lawyer ſaid, could not have 
been laid *. Such is the tenuity of legal 
diſtinctions | But the wife of the An- 
tinomian experienced from the /aww of 
Buſtle, the legal misfortunes peculiar to 
our ſex. He indicted her firſt, as an 
eaves-dropper, for liſtening under walls 
and windows ; ſecondly, as a common 


| ſcold, or, as I recollect the term, communis 
vixatrix; a law latin expreſſion, which, 


the attorney informed me, was confined 
to the feminine gender +, and which, 
permit me to obferve, is a glaring injuſ- 
tice to our ſex ; for common ſcolds may, 


I preſume, be found more frequently 


among certain perſons of the maſculine 
gender, and ſuch characters as Buſtle, 
are aſſuredly a ſpecies of this genus. 

A common fate had introduced this 
Antinomian into our houſe, and the plea- 


© # Blackſtone, vol. iii. p. 217. 
'+ Tbid, vol. iv. p. 167. 
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ſure of venting our reciprocal ſorrows 
had made him more intimate than I 
deſired. It was not long before I per- 
ceived, that the feeble and wounded in- 
tellect of Wilſon was unreſiſtingly acceſ- 
ſible to the purpoſes of this fanatic. His 
converſations afforded him an intenſe de- 
liglit, and a continued peruſal of contro- 
verſial points in theology abſorbed his 
attention from every domeſtic concern. 
He .paſſed laborious days, and ſleepleſs 
nights in explaining the conſubſtantiality 
of the Son with the Father; the diſtinction 
between grace and juſtification; and was 
overjoyed to hear that Buſtle avowedly 
ridiculed the Athanaſian creed, for which 
he was poſitive he would feel the eternity 
of hell torments. I muſt not now dif- 
guiſe to you, that Mr. Wilſon loſt all his 
humanity, and while his head wandered, 
among the ſpeculative and incomprægen- 
fible points of theology, his heart nou- 
Vo L. I. 1 riſhed 
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riſhed an implacable hatred to, and a thirft 
of vengeance on all perſons who differed 

1 from his extravagant opinions. His lit- 

tle charities were now confined to a few 

wretched beings, who, in the daily viola- 

't tion of every moral duty, diſſerted by the 

| hour on the efficacy of grace, and the ſal- 
vation of faith. Wilſon, by a converſation 
with the Antinomian, was at length-made 
to believe, that he was in a ſtate of damna- 
tion; becauſe of ſome controverſial points, 
which he unwarily owned he could not 
believe, becauſe he could not underſtand. 
* What ſhall I ſhall do to fave my pre- 
cious ſoul ?” enquired Wilſon. * Defend 
me, (ſaid the man of grace) from the at- 
tacks of the great Arian” Eſquire Bluſ- 
ter. If the Antinomian had commanded 
him to throw himſelf into the burning 
lava of Veſuvius, he would not have he- 
ſitated ; he, however, now only threw 
himſelf once more into chancery. We 

| ſoon 
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ſoon found it neceſſary to ſell our little 
eſtate, which was bought by our attor- 
ney. Wilſon never recovered from the 


terrible ſtate in which religion had placed 
his mind. He ſat whole days in melan- 


choly ſilence, occaſionally ejaculating, al 
my precious ſoul the Lamb! the Lamb! 


—The gates of hell open, and lo! there 
is gnaſhing of teeth, wailing, and fires 
that burn, but conſume not.” We at 


length had ſcarcely money enough left | 


to convey my unhappy huſband to Lon- 
don, for the advice of Dr. Monro. He 


expired ſhortly afterwards, in a fever of 


lunacy and religion, execrating his ſinful 
exiſtence, and regarding myſelf and his 
children with abhorrence. Alas, Sir! this 
was more cruel to ſuffer, than our preced- 
ing misfortunes ; the inoffenſive and kind 
Wilſon had been an indulgent huſband, 
and an affectionate parent. I was left in this 
vaſt metropolis unfriended and unknown, I 
lad now no relatiye on earth. I wanted even 


I 2 thoſe 
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thoſe common friendſhips which might 
afford me labour. I live on the wages of 
proſtitution ; but I live for my children! 
It was thus, that /az ruined the eſtate, 
phyfic the conſtitution, and divinity the 
underſtanding of the gentleſt and moſt 
unoffending of men 
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CHAPTER X. 


A Converſation in her Ladyſtip's Picture- 


room. Faſhionable Sentiments un Friend- 
up, Solitude, and Love. 


ADY Belfield had not viewed Charles 
with indifference ; a female of her 
diſcernment does not hve long with a 
handſome young man without diſcover- 
ing all his good qualities ; and Charles 
had that honeſt ſimplicity, which render- 
ed him unaffectedly ignorant of any ſin- 
gle one he might poſſeſs, The marwaiſe 
honte, ſo much reprobated by the polite 
part of the human ſpecies, was never yet 
repugnant to the ſenſations of the ſex.. - 
We do not preſume to underſtand the 
philoſophy of the female mind ; but 
"4 poſſibly 
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poſſibly a woman cheriſhes every hope, 
when ſhe diſcovers in a man a heart in 
it's virgin ſtate. 

Lady Belfield now took a pleaſure in 
gently ſeparating the natural incruſtation 
that covered the precious ore; experience 
had given dexterity to her art; but there 
is ſometimes a rough and immalleable 
armour, by which nature protects herſelf 
from the poliſhed inftruments of the 
finiſhing artiſt. Charles, however, was 
conftantly invited to her parties, employ- 
ed as her ſecretary, and conſulted as an 
arbiter, in the varied circle of her elegant 
recreations. Charles was really very po- 
lite; but then it was only the politeneſs 
of nature; a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, 
and to communicate pleaſure; and with- 
out being ſenſible of it, he was one of 
the moſt perſevering flatterers; he was 
ever diſcovering the faireſt ſides of every 


character, 
To 
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To Lady Belfield nature had been 
liberal of thoſe felicitous . diſpoſitions 
which ſeize with ardour and facility 
whatever is addreſſed to the taſte or the 
imagination. Her talents had been as 
much improved as the volatile routine 
of a town life could admit. Her quick 
ſenſibility acted like inſtinct; it preceded 
the judgment, yet rarely differed from 
it's ſlower deciſion. Her paintings ex- 
hibited many careleſs inventive touches, 
which, in the labours of an artiſt of ge- 
nius, had been amplified, heightened, 
and aided with all the potency of the 
art; to ſuch ſhe reſigned the glory, 
while ſhe was ſatisfied with the pleaſure. 
Her muſic was diſtinguiſhed by a rapid 
and brilliant touch, but nice connoiſſeurs 
affirmed, that ſhe often marred the cor- 
rectneſs of the tune. Her voice ſeemed 
the modulation of her heart, but par- 
took of all it's caprices ; it gave a fugi- 
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tive and indonſtant ſweetneſs, which 
ſcarcely charmed ere it was loſt. Her 


imagination would have been of the 
higher order, but, confined to the com- 


mon fictions of common writers, ſwallow- 


like, it only ſkimmed over the fluent 
ſurface of ſentiment ; and her repartee, 
formed merely by the vapid dialogue of a 
modern theatre, could never riſe above 
that tenuity. of wit, which, in it's moſt 
ſolid ſtate, is but an eaſy ſprightlineſs. 

It was the misfortune of this lady, that 
in the preſent day, to excel in thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which dignify or adorn, 
or to reſpect the decencies of the do- 


meſtic character, are not conſidered as 


faſhionable acquiſitions. It is very cer- 
tain, that in the higher circles of ſociety, 
a league has been formed by all the 
dunces of either ſex, to ridicule or to de- 
plore the talents of their more ingenious 


5 acquaintances. Shall a perſon of faſhion 


-K | (they 
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(they fay) excel i in muſic, which is only 
the profeſſion of a compoſer ; or in poe- 
try, with which the ſhops are far from. 
being unprovided ; 3. or in painting, when. 
employed or unemployed artiſts have 
their reſpeckive prices? The dignity of 
rank, they are 6 fearful to "violate by 
efforts of this Kind, is a prejudice of con- 
ſiderable injury to their perſonal charac- 
ter; what they may want in the ſtimulus 
which poverty or dependance affords to 
men of genius, is amply compenſated 
by their leiſure and their taſte. Theſe re- 
ſources are cloſing rapidly on the faſhiona- 
ble circles; and it may be prognofticated, | 
that the. moſt elevated in rank in this 
country will be the moſt barbarous, the 
moſt unintelligent, and the moſt inſigni- 
ficant of the nation. A falſe refinement 
and a gothic barbarity differ in their ap- 
Pearance, not in their reality. 25 


; *, 4 Ca * | 4 Nature 


| Profeſſional men, who feel an ambition to 
mix with the moſt poliſhed circle, firſt 


| refuſed the conſtraints their owner put 
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Nature in Lady Belfield was, however, 
ſomething ſtronger than faſhion. She | 

excelled her companions, but ſhe bluſhed 
at her excellence. To conceal any diſ- 
tinguiſhing talent of our own is the great 
requiſite of politeneſs ; ſo that thoſe who 
have no falents at all, have the faireſt 
chance to be deemed the moſt polite. 


diveſt themſelves of the curious know- 
ledge their laborious life has collected, 
and when once they are reduced to 
idiotiſm, are then the humble com- 
panions for idiots ; for let men of talents 
do whatever they can, an idiot will ever 
excel them in his own natural faculty. 

This lady moſt -fedulouſly ſtudied to 
have no character t all; but Nature main- 
tained her rights, for to a ſenſitive heart 


ſhe had given an ear and an eye, which 


ON 
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on them. She eſſayed with great inge- 
nuity to annihilate her faculties ; but in- 


voluntarily ſhe roſe from the dead flat - 
neſs of faſhionable uniformity. Some 
unlucky circumſtance ever happened 
that provoked her ſenfibility ; ſome fea- 
ture of nature to ſeize, ſome harmony to 
combine, ſome effort of taſte to relieve 
the aCtivity of her rapid ſenſations. In 
vain ſhe whirled round the vortex of 
frivolity, in vain ſhe indulged a laxity of 
morals ; nature kept firm hold of her 
heart, and it coſt her more pains to be 
capricious and diſſolute, than to have 
been ſenſible and virtuous. TE: 

One morning Charles was attending 
her Ladyſhip in the painting room. The 
fubje& that was then placed on her eaſel 
was an hiſtorical piece of Damon and. Py- 
thias. At a great diſtance v was Damon ſcen 
plunging his ſpurs in his horſe, throwing 
is * impatiently forwards, while his 
16 eye 
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eye ſeemed already to have reached the 
ſcaffold. This ſame Damon (ſaid her 
Fadyſhip) occaſions me as much anxiety 
as if I were Pythias. Don't you think 
that ſhade is too ſtrong, while the horſe is 
too light; ſo that the rider ſeems to be 
quite near the ſcaffold, while his horle 1 is 
at an immenſe diſtance.” 

< Your Ladyſhip (replied Clues) i is 
the ſevereſt critic on your own paintings. 
Permit me to admire the geſture and 
animation of that figure of Damon. It 
18 eloquent to the eye; it ſeems to ſay, a 
minute is fatal! That perſon, placed at 
the moſt diſtant part of the crowd, ap- 
pears to communicate his intelligence to 
thoſe who are near, while your Ladyſhip 
has given an evidence of fine taſte, in 
breaking thoſe maſſes, and diſtributing the 
light among the body of the people, who 
ſeem in a ſudden tumult, as if they were 
catching a reports, which has not yet 
reached' 
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reached the ſpectators who ſurround Py- 
thias and the tyrant. That intereſting 
ſubject, that delightful ſtory of my pue- 
rile days, IL cannot fee without it's re- 
minding me with a ſigh of the friendſhips 

of this age! 
My dear little fool, you always re- 
mind me of Eſop's Fables; I ſuppoſe you 
can never look at a dog or a cat, but 
you muſt end with ſome ſtupid moral, 
and ſome intolerable reflection. What is 
this ſtory of Damon and Pythias, but 
one gentleman giving bail for another: p- 
and what man of honour would now run 
away from his bail? Tis a moſt pedantic. 
obſervation you have thrown out on. 
friendſhip. I am ſure there is no diffi. | 
culty in finding friends; one is really 
peſtered with them. So many morning 
calls is a hard tax to pay for the ac- 
quaintance of perſons whoſe names are 
better known than their faces. A lady 
of 
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of faſhion has juſt written an eſſay on 
„The Triumph of Acquaintance over 
Friendſhip.” She has ſaved her reputation 
by not prefixing her name; for entre 
vous ſoit dit, ſhe muſt be a moſt ſtupid 
being to have fatigued herſelf with writ- 
ing, I affure you; near a hundred pages. 
However, fince the thing 1s done, I would 
adviſe you to bind it with your Cheſter- 
nou: 

« Will your Ladyſhip pardon me if I 
confeſs, that I can never prefer the intereſts 
{fince every action of our life is ſaid to be 
governed by this principle) derived from 
an univerſal acquaintance, to thoſe which 
ariſe from an individual ſympathy. I 
prefer the latter, as I would prefer the 
caſe and ſecluſion of a little cottage of 
my own to the liberty of reſiding at St. 
James's, where I might command all, by 
being commanded by all.” 


« L have 
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© I have told you, Charles, that ſimilies 


take too much time to underſtand, par- 
ticularly when they are quite unlike the 
thing they are compared to. One idea 


at a time if you pleaſe ; that is fatigue 
enough. When ſhall I ſee you fo accom- 


pliſhed, as to converſe without any ideas 


at all? Your cottage reminds me of that 
picture. Reach it. Ther, is a ſcene of 
retirement! I ſhall darken this grove, 


roughen theſe rocks, and put my two 


lovers a little more in the ſhade, which is 
quite neceſſary ; for it is by concealing, 


that we exhibit objects to the gen: 


tion.“ 
« Your Ladyſhip, I ſee, cannot 2 con- 
verſing without ideas. It is indeed a ro- 


mantie ſolitude; what a calm tranquillity 


to the fancy.“ 


* Again; what ſolitude a tranquil- 


lity ! It is a torment. You rural phi- 
loſophers never read fairy tales written 


by 
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by a French Counteſs, who had a great 
deal of wit, when wit was in faſhion. 
F muſt tell you one of her pretty inven- 
tions, called the: Palace of Vengeance: 
You doubtleſs imagine from the title, 
that it is ſome | 


— & Relentleſs power, 
* Whoſe iron ſcourge and torturing pow'r” 


are felt in the terrific abode of the furies. 
My dear fool, it is a vernal paradiſe, the 
eglantine bowers of the Graces, the roſe 
and myrtle beds of enchanting loves. The 
preſiding genius, jealous of the happineſs 
of two lovers, places them in this magical 
ſpot. They enter with the feathered feet 
of rapture. O amiable ſolitude, delici- 
ous ſilence, and friendly ſhade !—The 
genius was certainly a man of the town, 
one experienced in the promenade of 
Bond- ſtreet. His project could not fail. 
The eternal iteration of the ſame atten- 

tions 
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tions and the ſame ideas communicated 
a langour to their raptures, a bluntneſs to 
the fine point of enjoyment. In a word, 
our two lovers finiſhed by a frank and 
reciprocal confeſſion, that they had long 
viewed each other, firſt with | indifference, 
and now with conſiderable pain. A Pa- 
radiſe was the Palace of Vengeance! So 
much for ſolitude ! I am as much ter- 
rified at the ſight of a tree as I ſhould 
be to ſee a dead man. The pleaſures of 
ſolitude entirely conſiſt in fleeping with- 
out being diſtur 
And yet your Ladyſhip has painted 
landſcape with a taſte, and ſelection of 
objects, that demonſtrate the pleaſure 
| you muſt have taken in tracing the fineſt 
aſpects of nature.” 

„I have, Charles, wat more attention. 
to. theſe trifles than becomes me. *Tis 
my folly ; I never can paſs my eaſel with- 
out a touch; I will paint no more, for I 
paint too well; it ſeems with me more 

a ſtudy 
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a ſtudy than an amuſement. What do 
you think of theſe hiſtorical pieces?“ 
That Lucretia charms me. Brutus 
raiſes the dagger to the gods, and ſeems 
to view on it's enſanguined point the ſal- 
vation and the vengeance of Rome.“ 

“ Pook | I will throw that Lucretia out 
of my collection. It is a libel on the ſex. 
Beſides, I am told not a word of it is true. 
But look, my dear boy, (continued Lady 
Belfield, riſing) at that portrait of the 
lovely Scottiſh queen, and that Cleopatra, 
who yet glowing from the embraces of 
'Anthony, exhibits all the luxuriouſneſs of 
her perſon, the artifice of her dreſs, the 
inebriation of that ſtudied ſcene, where 
ſhe throws herſelf before the inſenſible 
Auguſtus. There is a ſimilarity in the 
fate of theſe unfortunate women. Cleo- 
patra was betrothed to Pompey, enjoyed 
Cæſar, yet only triumphed in her An- 
thony. Mary, betrothed to Francis, en- 
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joyed Darnley, yet only triumphed in her 
Bothwell. Theſe are the ornaments of 
our ſex, models of voluptuous freedom 
without vulgar licentiouſneſs ; paſſion 
without rage, enjoyment without ſatiety. 
They ſhook all the roſes of love without 
dropping the freſheſt dews. Their plea- 
ſures were thoſe of verſatile defire.” _ 
Now it is needful to inform the reader, 
that ſince her Ladyſhip had riſen from 
her ſeat, and while ſhe was occupied in 
diſſerting on Mary and on Cleopatra, ſhe 
rolled on Charles two orbs of beauty ſo 
lively and tender, that neither thoſe of 
Mary nor Cleopatra could have told more 
intelligently the ſecrets of a boſom that 
had gradually quitted it's gauze. 

But Charles knew nothing of all this. 
He was looking at the picture. Her 
Ladyſhip was reduced to the neceſſity of 
leaning her arm upon his ſhoulder ; her 
mouth was approaching his cheek. The 
ſenſation 
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ſenſation of a white and firm arm awaken- 
ed Charles; her attitude embarraſſed; 
his eye caught the inclination of her lips; 
a fine ſuffuſion mantled his animated 
face. How long 1t takes to write what 
{carce employed a fingle moment ! 
With the half:glance, by which he had 
caught her Ladyſhip's attitude, a gentle 
tremor thrilled in his heart; he was ſur- 
priſed; he was timorous ; he was indeed 
virtuous ; he did not, therefore, incline his 
cheek to her, nor ſuddenly left her Ladyſhip 
unſupported; he only turned his face away, 
which anſwered preciſely the ſame thing 
as if he had boldly turned his face to 
her; for his blooming cheek came in 
contact with the warm mouth of Lady 
Belfield ; ſhe impreſſed the firſt criminal 
kiſs on a guiltleſs and bluſhing cheek. — 
Tou fool, (ſhe ſaid) I have been talking 
an hour in vain!“ 
As her Ladyſhip was ſpeaking, Lord 
Belfield entered, and obſerving her 
| Lady- 
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Ladyſhip adjuſting her neck-kerchief, and 


Charles ſilent and confuſed, apologiſed 


for his ſudden entrance. My Lord, 
(replied Lady Belfield, with perfe& com- 
poſure), our philoſopher has an inveterate 
ruſticity. I have attacked him covert- 
ly, at a diſtance, by inſinuation, by 
_ perſuaſion, and I at length was obliged 
to make an open aſſault. The boy 


bluſhes, but were it not for this bluſh I 


ſhould think he had no more ſenſation 
than the great Apollo in the hall.” 
* Your Ladyſhip, (his Lordſhip replied) 


does him infinite honour ; but a rougher 


human colt never received a town ſnaffle. 


He is no cuckow ; he will lay no eggs in 


the neſts of others. I offered to intro- 


duce him to the nymph of the Seine, and 


acquainted him with your Ladyſhip's 


wager with the Marchioneſs ; but he 


looked and talked as ſermonically as 
Kenyon. By the bye, poor Sir Francis 1s 
obliged 


C — . SIS 
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obliged to pay ten thouſand pounds for 
meeting Lady Betty at the Star and 
Garter. That Kenyon has a mill-ſtone 
for his heart ; he 1s as cold, yet as fiery, 
as a flint from his own ſhire, and as of. 
tenſive to ſociety as the ſmell of one of his 
own overgrown leeks. Will your Lady- 
ſhip credit, that he threatens vs, if indict- 
ed on the gaming act, with his pillory ? 
What a vulgar fellow! There is the 
Counteſs of Cog and Mrs. Arch in the 
greateſt conſternation ; they are as black 
and as red as their own tables of rouge et 
noir. But this Welch judge always puts 
one out of one's way. I came to an- 
nounce to your Ladyſhip, that I muſt 
have the honour of introducing Monſieur 
Vaurien ; the gentleman recommended 
to me by the late Duke De Liancourt, 
who has ſuddenly diſappeared, and his 
friends have not the ſatisfactiog of know- 


ing whether he has been guillotined, or 
only 
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only maſſacred. Vaurien has been with 
me this morning. Ah! the accompliſh- 
ed man ! When he has learnt the Engliſh 
language, Charles, he will become your 
rival and your model. I recommend him 
ſtrongly to your attentions. Take the 
impreſſion of his poliſh and his figure; 
ſtick to him then like warm ſealing- 
wax.“ 


MARVELLOUS. The bulk of readers, 
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CHAPTER KI. 


A Diſſertation on the Marvellous in Novel 


Writing. Monſieur Vaurien's firſt Ap- 


pPearauce on this Stage. 


S Monſieur Vaurien is a character of 
the firſt importance in this our 
veritable hiſtory, and as we are ſolicitous 
of affording our readers the ſelf- flattering 
pleaſure of diſcovering the character in 
the events, we are inclined to reſiſt our 
own gratification, in this opportunity of 
attempting to adorn our narrative with the 
pointed ſentences of a Tacitus, and the 
embelliſhed periods of a Salluſt. 
Domeſtic hiſtorians, like ourſelves, of 
late have duped their readers with the 


the 
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the only kind to which we moderas de- 
vote our lucubrations, ſeem now much 


more pleaſed to be frightened out of their 
wits, than to be aſſiſted in making a pro- 


per uſe of them. It is much eaſier to 


excite our wonder, than to ſatisfy our 
judgment. Skeletons ſlowly pacing, ra- 
 pidly courſing, or quietly coffined, are 
not of difficult invention. We cannot 
eſteem works, which employing human 
characters, exhibit not even a ſide-glance 
at poor forſaken nature; deſcribe emo- 
tions which as none have felt, none can 
decide on their propriety ; and he who 


writes of ghoſts, ſhould write to ghoſts, | 


but he who writes of man, addreſſes him- 
ſelf to his fellow citizens. Hiſtories of 
man, if ill written, are undeſervedly called 
novels, and well written, are unjuſtly 
termed fictious. 

But if it is agreed, that to intermix 
ſuch obſolete ſcenery with exiſting man- 

Veil. J. K nets, 
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ners, is no dereliction of an author's taſte, 
and no impudent inſult on a reader's 
judgment, we moſt humbly offer, a pro- 
ject for the new machinery of a modern 
novel. A certain foreign writer, not 
quite unknown for the length of his pro- 
boſcis, and no ſmall favourite of the 
ladies of his day, did publiſh a collection 
of the. marvellous, in a very entertaining 
and diverſified romance, entitled The 
Metamorphoſis. We, therefore, modeſtly 
ſubmit whether it would evince inferior 
invention, or more violate the truth of 
nature, than ſome faſhionable volumes 
avowedly do, if we were to introduce 
the thieviſh Mercury among the com- 
mon council; Apollo, as the ſcanda- 
lous paragrapher of a morning paper; 
and alarm a crippled, ſenile, ſwarthy 
nabob for the purity of his Venus, by the 
appearance of Mars in Bond- ſtreet. Are 
| 3:46 +, mAC 
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not the gods and goddeſſes as intereſting 
as thoſe ſtalking perſonages, who have 
only made a ſhort excurſion from Sur- 
geon's-hall ? The deſcriptive views before 
the denouement are ſufficiently fanciful, 
yet the ſudden tremors, with which ſome 
pale and amiable young ladies are affected, 
are not only unſufferably diſtreſſing, but 


always remind us of The Magical Mir- 
ror,” exhibited not long ago, in this 


place of exhibition, London; where, 
after viewing the charming deluſion of 
grapes ſwelling into a blooming ma- 
turity, or faces angelically ſmiling, ſud- 
denly there appeared a moſt hideous 
ſkeleton's ſcull, diſtending it's terrific 
jaws. This denouement, like that of the 
Grecian tragic bard's, did occaſion a fe 
miſcarriages ; but His exhibitor of ſceletous 
heads, after having been properly perſuad- 
ed of it's great impropriety, withdrew his 
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gorgonic finale. He ſupplied it by the 
figure of a bird, which formed but an un- 
affecting cloſe. We muſt neither be ex- 
travagant nor inſipid. We moſt ſubmif- 
ſively offer this hint to certain exhibt- 
tors of ſkeletons in print. | 
Of our miraculous writers, there have 
been a few, who have ſo far felt a re- 
verence for venerable nature, as modeſtly - 
to explain preternatural appearances, by 
natural cauſes; and affuredly their inge- 
nuity deſerves commendation, while their 
torture excites compaſſion. But tales, 
conſtructed even with this curious poſſi- 
bility, are read like epigrams; merely to 
ſee how they will end ; and like epigrams, 
the ſurpriſe they are ſo ſolicitous to raiſe, 
can be raiſed no more. We return in 
vain to ſuch productions, for thoſe im- 
Preſſive truths, which germinate in the 
heart, while fancy can only ſcatter pe- 
2 riſhable 
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rlhable bloſſoms. Nothing is ſo beau- 

tiful as truth, yet, what is extraordinary, 
nothing is ſo durable. 

From Germany, has been imported 

this groteſque taſte.; heavy Germany! 
The gentlemen of the diplomatic corps, 

have laboured to reach that degree in the 
ſcale of taſte, which we have paſſed ; and 
we doubt whether there is more of civi- 
lity or barbariſm, by a retrograde motion,. 
to bring ourſelves down to them. We 


have ſome poor Engliſh. ſtudents, W⁰ 


are devoutly applying, with all their gut- 


tural faculty, to heighten our amenity, 
by redundant German conſonants, and to 
brighten our wit, by clumſy German 


graces. We muſt perſiſt in preferring, 
even to Wieland's numerous proſe,” 


and Haller's and Klopſtock's verſe © drag-- 
ging it's ſlow length,“ their pandects and 
their digeſts; but. more particularly a 


certain manual performance, gloriouſſy 
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entitled, © The Theatre of Europe,” 
which containing the hiſtory of twenty 
years, has only yet reached to thirty-five 
volumes in folio. We write thirty-five 
in words, as Robertſon does his dates, to 
prevent errors. A profound German ex- 
claims, with a national exultation, that he 
finds every thing in theſe works—every 
thing, we 1magine, but taſte to ſelect, and 
penetration to comprehend. 

Should it therefore happen that all 
ghofts are exorciſed from our future liiſ- 
tories of man, which may be the caſe 
before the cloſe of is century, we con- 
| ſole our noble brethren with an aſſurance 
that there will remain enough of THE 
MARVELLOUS in NATURE, provided 
that they will only convert to 1t's proper 
uſe, the EYE, which in our opinion to a 
real noveliſt, a mere collector of human 
facts, is worth that magic wand, or any 
other ſpecies of necromantic art, whictr 


they 
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they are now compelled to employ to. 
open the doors of others *. It, however, 
4 noveliſt will make no other uſe of his 
eye, than to wear it's delicate viſion away 


on the books of others, or his own, reſo- 


lutely if he refuſes to 

„ Ext NATruRE“'s Walks 
lie muſt then exhibit a view. of manners 
as they are obſerved” in charnel houſes, 
and inſtead of the gods we recommend, 


he muſt adopt this amended verſe of a 


poetical lunatic, 


“ Ghoſts ſhall meet ghoſts and Toile 3 in the dark.“ 


NAr. LEE. 


But ſhall not we in our turn be cen- 


ſured? our windows we acknowledge are. 


but made of glaſs, and may be demoliſh- 


ed by the pebbles thrown by. raw boys, 


* In the Monk, the devil ſupplies Ambrofius with 
2. magical. myrtle for this purpoſe. That work 


ſeems to have been planned by a boy, and written 


by a man-. 
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as well as by the cannonading of graver- 
critics. We would exhibit a verifmili- 
_ tude of nature, yet do- we not conceive 

that this is incompatible with the marve/- 
len. A judicial critic, a ſolemn judge 
of his own private election, who has never 
been ſeated at the cabmet councils of 
nature, will regard ſome of our truths, as. 
tions. He will not eaſily comprehend. 
that nature ſometimes twiſts pretty 
ſtrongly the moſt cppoſite fingularities ; 
moſt chymically amalgamates her rareſt 
metals ; and combines thoſe varieties in 
one character, which generally ſhe finds 
quite ſufficient to form many ordinary. 
perſonages. We ſay this as an apology 
for the characters of Vaurien, and the 
Platoniſt, who hereafter will appear. And 
now, for the caſe of ourſelf, and that bet- 
ter half of ourſelf, the candid reader, we 
here cloſe our diſſertation on the mar- 
xellous in novel writing. 


We 
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We return to Monſieur Vaurien, who 
being un homme infiniment aimable, will 
not at all be offended, by this ſight neg- 

1 


The firſt object that intereſted the 


houſe of Belfield, in the character of 
this gentleman, and: which is too com- 


monly indeed the firſt noticed in a. 
ſtranger, was his perſonal appearance. 


Perhaps men ſhould not be judged, like 
coin, by their look, and their ſounds. 
Nature, in her fineſt hand-writing, on 
the whole figure of Vaurien, had ſaid, 
* this is an extraordinary man ;”” but 


ſhe went no further; and the ſpecies of 


the extraordinary, was unfortunately left 
to be diſcovered - by the practical expe- 
rence of his fellow creatures. 

Vaurien vas juſt above mediocrity in 
ſize; fo. that it coſt him little exertion to 
aſſume an air of majeſty, when a bold 


and dignified geſture was requiſite. The 
K 3 == 
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fineſt colours with which nature ever 
tinted the human face, glowed on his 
countenance ; his eyes were of the darkeſt 
luſtre, a liquid fire ſparkled in thoſe 
reſtleſs orbs ; their maſculine ſpirit re- 
lieved the delicacy of his complexion ; 
and without the expreſſion they gave 
to his face, it would have had little more 
than the moſt feminine ſoftneſs. When 
nature produced Vaurien ſhe ſeemed in- 
clined to have created a woman ; but 
Vaurien, with the peculiar ſenſibility 
of the ſex, had made himſelf ſomething 
more than man. His voice had a cir- 
cumference of ſound, which included 
every note of the human paſſions; awe- 
ful in it's loud eloquence, aſſuaſive and 
touching in it's modulated ſweetneſs, and 
enchanting even in the murmur of a 
whiſper. His whole frame was vivified 
by the moſt expreſſive geſture ; it was 
an embodied. voice; eloquent in words, 


he 
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he was ſtill more perſuaſive in action 
Faſcination was an art in Vaurien; when 
he threw himſelf at the knees of an of- 
fended beauty, her reſentment died away, 
ſhe felt inſtantly what ſhe never felt be- 
fore, and to liſten to Vaurien was to ſe- 
cure her own ſeduction. If an adverſary 
_ accuſed, his mind became confuſed, his 


voice failed; the fixed eye, the ſtarting: 


geſture of Vaurien, - darted contending. 
paſſions 1n his agitated fpirits. Was he 


engaged in the cauſe of a friend ? he- 


inſpired confidence, deſcribed difficultics, 
and taught how to vanquiſh them; he 
bound the exiſtence of his friend-with his 
own, and whenever it ſeemed that he 
knew too much, it was found that the 
fate of his friend could alone depend on 
the will of Vaurien. 


His genius was probably equal to the 


greateſt occaſions ; he, at leaſt, had al- 
ways found it ſuperior to whatever he 
KS: had 


. 
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had hitherto directed it. He joined' to 
a calm and perſevering induſtry, an ar- 
dent and hazardous ten, erity; we muſt 
riſque a throw in the game of human 
life, he would ſay. His paſſions were 
impetuous when let looſe, ſubmiſſive. 
when checked. He was judicious and 
inventive; temperate and voluptuous 3 
avaricious and laviſh. In his boundleſs 
ſoul was contained each extreme of paſ- 
fion ; flexible or firm, it felt not the in- 
fluence of human events; never ſo miſer- 
able, as to be hopeleſs of enjoyment, 
never ſo humiliated, as to be forgetful 
of glory. But his imagination, by hav- 
ing greater magnitude than that of 
other men, confounded itſelf like a 
whate in ſhallow water; men indeed were 
inſtruments in his hand, but for ſome 
vaſt and romantic projects, they were 
inſtruments too uncertain and too feeble. 
Like Archimedes, he thought that had he 

| fit. 
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fit machines, he wanted not the ſkill, to 
move the carth at his pleaſure. His 


projects were too romantic to be at- 


tempted, and too ſingular to be cre- 
dited. Vaurien, had been a traveller who 
had experienced all the benevolence and 


all the malice of his fellow men; the 


confident of dukes in their palaces, and 
of peaſants in their cottages ; one ho 
had ſtudied in ſolitude, and acted in life; 
who had rioted in pleaſure, and felt no. 
ſufferings in it's abſtinence ; a vicious: 
and great man, capable even of virtue. 
Such was the perſon, who now pre- 
ſented himſelf before Lord and Lady 
Belfield, with a modeſty that embelliſhed 
the winning addreſs of his voice and his 
manners. His refiſtleſs grace ſcarcely 
ſcen, was felt ; he gained their admira- 
tion, and, were the ſenſation not too- 
ſtrong for ſuch noble perſonages, would 
have gained their affections. 5 
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His converſation was delightful, by the 
variegation of it's topics, the vivacity of 
his remarks, and it's information copious 
and novel. He could only converſe in his 
vernacular idiom; and apologized for his 
unpardonable ignorance of the language 
of a country he admired and venerated. 
But he aſſuredly loſt nothing by con- 
verſing in the brilliant idiom of his ma- 
ternal tongue; a language which in it's 
moſt familiar phraſes and colloquial dic- 
tion, diſplays that delicacy of expreſſion, 
that vivacity of ideas, that epigrammatic 
point, which would furniſh our preſent 
race of dramatiſts, with more wit than 
they can afford to beſtow on their indul- 
gent audiences, ſuppoſing that wit would 
ſerve their turn as well as pantomime. 

He deſcribed many intereſting events 
of the French revolution ; but theſe he 
only deſcribed, and did not comment on, 
otherwiſe than. while liſtening with per- 
| ſeverance 
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ſeverance to the volubility of Lord Bel- 
field, he ſometimes reſponded with a 
piteous ſhrug, an aſſenting inclination of 
the head, and a pathetic elevation of the 
eyes and the hands. My Lord having 
| poured out 4% his ideas, was as elearly 

ſcen through, as an empty decanter. 
Nis preſent ſituation was enquired. He 
informed them that it was well adapted 
to cheriſh that pleaſing melancholy which 
an exile feels, when he only ſuffers for 
unavailing efforts employed for the good 
of his expellers. It would be criminal 
in me to enjoy any repoſe, when my. un- 
happy country bleeds through all it's 
veins. No, my Lord, when I dip my 
bread: in water, the purity of my heart, 
renders it a voluptuous meal. I am an 
exile, but I am ſtill a patriot. And 
when the juſt Ariflides, even inſcribed 
the ſhell that condemned him, ſhall 1 
lament, that my intentions are ill under- 
8 ſtood 
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ſtood by my fellow citizens? Solitude, 
my Lord, 1s not terrible; there I find 
the wants of nature are ſo few, that I 
often am ſurpriſed, a thinking being 


| thould complain of poverty.” 


“% This is exactly (cried my Lord) 
what the great philoſopher Subtile has 
ſo often faid. And I dare ſay it is true; 
but it is ſurpriſing that if the wants of 
nature are ſo few, philoſophers ſhould 


| talk of the juſtice of a public diviſion of 
the lands, an Agrarian law.“ 


Ah, my Lord (replied Vaurien) de- 
ſigning men too often aſſume the glo- 
rious diſtinction, of preceptors of the hu- 
man race. A philoſopher ſhould only 
counſel how to employ wealth, but he 
ceaſes to be ſuch, if he acquires it. Phi- 
loſophy has it's counterfeit coin, my Lord, 
that bears the impreſſion, but is not 
ſterling. Some of my on countrymen, 


who have taken refuge in this courteous 
and 
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and bountiful iſland, I have ſeen, and do 
not like. I keep myſelf in the utmoſt 
ſecluſion. Exile ſhall not convert a pa- 
triot into an intriguer.“ 

«Theſe are noble ſentiments Mr. Vau- 
rien, replied his Lordſhip. H you will do me 
the honour of occupying an apartment in. 
my houſe, your reſidence in this country, 
may be ſoftened by the attentions I. 
would pay to your merits. Charles, my 
young friend. here, will be proud of any 
| little ſervices he can render, and your ſo- 
ciety will inſtruct a youth inexperienced 
in men and manners.” 

I ſhall not repeat, for the reader's con- 
venience and my own,. the infinite obliga- 
tions, and the great number of objections, 
by which the ingenuity of Vaurien oppoſ- 
ed the invitation of Lord Belfield, In- 
deed his Lordſhip totally failed in his 
deſire of having Monſieur Vaurien for | 
bis companion.. Nothing could prevail, | 

over 
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over the modeſty of the inflexible French- 
man. 
Lady Belfield interpoſed ;. ſhe deſcribed 
all the conveniencies ſhe thought might 
recommend themſelves, and ſhe lamented 
the pleaſure he denied them from his: 
converſation. All in vain ! © fa Ladyſhip, 
etoit trop flatteuſe She fixed her eyes 
on Vaurien, a ſpontaneous glance ex- 
preſſed ſomething more intereſting than a 
verbal invitation.—* 4h, non Dieu ! Fe 
furs accable de vos bontes; Je ſuis au comble 
de ſenfibilite.;, Il me couteroit trop cher de vens 
A 
In plain Engliſn, and without a meta- 
phor, Monſieur Vaurien found himſelf 
moſt conveniently accommodated at the 
houſe of Lord Belfield, enjoying tran- 
quilly, des diners magnifiques, et des ſoupers 
divins, preciſely juſt as if he were at Paris. 
Meanwhile, honeſt Charles was quite re- 
Joiced at the ſociable qualities of Mon- 
' f1eur. 
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ſieur Vaurien, and was © right glad” to 
lee, that ſo amiable a man, was not ob- 
liged to live. on that kind of © meal which 
was rendered voluptuous by the purity 
of his heart,” and likewiſe that this exiled: 
patriot, feemed “ to repoſe, while his 
country bled through all it's veins.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


 Paurien's Walk in London. 


NEIT HER dazzled by the ſplendour, 

nor enervated by the enjoyments of 
which he participated in the houſe of 
Lord Belfield, the pleaſurable days of 
Vaurien were not inactive ;. he ſnatched 
at thoſe intervals of time which many 
conſume in liſtleſs regrets of a wearicd 
exiſtence, and from midnight orgics, 
often eſcaped to ſtudious vigils. His 
preſent object was the acquiſition of the 
Engliſh. language; he knew that every 
proceſs of induſtry can be calculated 
with preciſion, and that the learning of 
languages, of which the knowledge in- 
flates the vanity of ſo many idlers in eru- 
dition, 
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Aition, was after all only the groſs amount 

of ſo many days patient labour. As 
for the dead languages (he ſaid) they are 
not of indiſpenſible utility 1n the-preſent 
{ate of the literature of modern Europe; 
we have models of every ſpecies of com- 
poſition ; I feel no ambition to re-write 
in Greek or in Latin, what is inimitable 
in my maternal language ; I -would not 
wreſtle with a poet of my own country, 
to ſuffocate him with Olympic duſt, or 
-barbarouſly macerate him with the blows 
of a Roman ceſtus, loaded with lead. 
The idiom of our reſidence is a current 
coin, but the languages of which men are 
even ignorant of the Pronunciation, are 
only curious medals, to place in the 
oſtentatious cabinet of the petty vir- 
tuoſo.“ 

In the mean time every day ſtrengthen- 
ed his connexions with our hero. He 
enlarged his views with new aſpects of 

I human 
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human life ; pointed his knowledge with 
ſome appoſite anecdote not eaſily for- 
gotten, while it came always affociated 
with the obſervation ; and while his pre- 
ceptive truths were worthy of a ſage of 
antiquity, was ſerious without formality, 
and gay without frivolity. Charles con- 
ducted him through the town; and ſuch 
was the ardour and curiofity-with-which 
Vaurien examined the metropolis, that if 
Charles bad not conſidered him as a great 
philoſopher, he might have-concluded he 
was no careleſs ſpy. 

Certain it was, that our _ often 
marvelled, in the. ſimplicity of his heart, 
at ſome ſingular notions, which eſcaped 
the fertile imagination of the Frenchman, 
In"Saint*George's'Fields, he enquired, if 
that was not the place, a certain lunatic 
had aſſembled fifty-thouſand men ? 
« Yes (replied Charles) it was here an 
aſſembled mob ſuddenly gathered, and 
rapidly 


4 
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rapidly diverging, the burſting flames 
were viewed from various parts of the me- 
tropolis, and the panic was more general 
than the conflagration.“ It is eaſy (re- 
plied Vaurien) to alarm an opulent city; 
no men are ſo timorous as the rich. I 
have not yet ſeen in theſe environs, a 
place more happily adapted for a battle 
or an encampment; here London might 
be beſieged, or pillaged, while a mob 


might be taught an orderly arrangement. 


Men ſoon become ſoldiers; they have a 
great aptitude for murdering each other. 
Thoſe obſtructing houſes ſhould be firſt 
pulled down; for that a few hours would 
be ſufficient.” 

«* We are, thank "FED (faid Charles) 
Pots cded from ſuch future alarms. It 
would be now difficult to do, what a 
lunatic once did. 9 

True, (replied Vaurien); but it hap- 
pens, my friend, that what is moſt diffi- 
cult, is ſometimes moſt ſudden.” 


Vaurien 
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Vaurien could not pats St. Paul's with- 
out a reſolution to enter it's ball. © That 
is a noble height (he ſaid) I love all 
eminences. My mind riſes with my 
ody; I was never more pleaſed than 
when in paſſing the Alps, a thunder- 
florm ſuddenly burſt at my feet. Had 
I been fifty yards lower, J had been anni- 
hilated. The whirlwind, as it ruſhed afar, 
-overſet me. I loved, on the Pyrenees, to 
ſcale the ridgy rocks, to gaze on the dark 
abyſs ; and on the glacieres, to mark that 
waſte of nature, when a mountain diſ— 
ſolving, thunders, rolls, and foams like 
an ocean.” When he was placed in the 
ball, he looked down. How ridiculous 
{faid he) is the {ſcarcely viſible ſcene be- 
.neath ! Not a found of it's eternal hub- 
bub reaches us; the carriages ſeem to 
glide in filence ; we can ſcarcely perceive 
thoſe proud, irrational, imperfect beings ! 
This place, Charles, is a ſeat for a philo- 
fopher, 
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ſopher ; here only do we feel the undif- 
turbed filence of the heavens. | | 
And yet, my friend (he * 
we can gain no true knowledge if we 
keep too diſtant from men; we muſt 
mix among fools to learn what is wiſ- 
dom. Suppoſe a number of ſages were 
born in this cupola, and knew nothing 
more of mankind than what they could 
diſcern at this elevation. How idle would 
appear the inceſſant motion of thoſe 
minute bodies! they would find as lit- 
tle intereſt in the ſcene as we do in gaz- 
ing on the phaſes of the moon. Believe 
me, Charles, they would, however, conſi- 
der their little republic of great conſe- 
quence. Tou ſmile why the ſtory is 
our o.] n! Thoſe ambulatory ſages be- 
low form the very republic I deſcribe; 
conceive themſelves of the utmoſt im- 
portance, and look on the ſcale of exiſt- 
Vor. I. 5 ence 
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ence without intelligence, and ue with 
pride!“ 
As they were returning from this ball, 
which had given occaſion to ſo much 
ſublime philoſophy, that the honeſt 
youth imagined Vaurien was inſpired, 
finding no one to interrupt their curioſity, 
they rambled in this immenſe building, 
which only receives the light from oc- 
caſional crevices and loop-holes. 
curious to examine the interior piles. 
“Charles (ſaid Vaurien) your country- 
men are unſuſpicious. I am thinking with 
what eaſe, if it were neceſſary, combuſti- 
bles might be left here, which in a con- 
cealed but certain manner would involve 
this noble edifice in flames, while the 
villanous incendiary would en) od the view 
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in ſecurity.“ 


Charles replied, © It is very true Mr. 
Vaurien; the keepers here are fhamefully 
| negligent. 
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negligent. But perhaps, like myſelf, ſuch 
a thought never entered their heads.“ 
The French (ſaid Vaurien) have very 
inventive heads, and the Engliſh very 
unſuſpicious hearts.“ 

Vaurien was deſirous of viewing the 
armoury at the Tower, but no admit 
tance was at preſent to be obtained. The 
dock-yards at Plymouth he would take 
in his way to Devonſhire with his Lord- 
ſhip; © I am curious (he obſerved) to 
view what conſtitutes the force of every 
country I inhabit. One gains but little 
intelligence from the haſty traveller, or 
the dry dictionary-maker. Whatever 1 
view with my own eyes always ſupplies me 
with new ideas, even if they ſhould 
only ſerve to correct the blunders of other 
people. 

The talents and the virtues of vid 
daily won the affections of Charles. To 
Bis knowledge, Vaurien had given many 

L2 evidences 
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evidences of the moſt diſintereſted diſpo- 


ſitions; and, ſince his progreſs in the 


Engliſh language, had reconciled many 


diſſentions in the houſe to the ſatisfac- 
tion of both parties. Lord Belfield had 
inſiſted on ſupplying him with money, 


and this was liberally diſtributed among 


the houſehold, nor refuſed to paupers. 
If your government (ſaid he) would 
oblige the idle to labour, your ſtreets 
would not ſo frequently offend the eye 
of humanity; in China there is no poor. 
All men can labour; the blind can turn 
a wheel; the lame can perform what 
depends on the eye; age may have it's 
ſedentary, and even childhood it's active 
employments.” Every mouth echoed 
the praiſes of Vaurien. In the boudoir 
and the drawing- room his accompliſh- 
ments ſeemed inexhauſtible; various, 


they never tired with the ſameneſs of 


excellence; facility, that charm of ge- 
nine; 
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nius, gave it's peculiar grace to his moſt | 
finiſhed efforts. No man appeared more 
deſerving, and ſeemed leſs ſolicitous of | 
_ praiſe. Lady Belfield was enchanted by 
the amenity of his manners ; his Lord- 
ſhip, by the verſatility of his converſation, 
and by certain projects that bound him 
{till more cloſely ; Charles viewed him as 
a model of, humanity and taſte. The 
philoſophic circle. conſidered him as an 
acquiſition ' of rare value; Dragon 
thought him not deficient in ſpirit ; 
Libel diſcovered a rich mine of anec- 
dote to fill his columns; and the atra- 
bilarious Subtile even | ceaſed to ſpeak, 
to ſs. to the ſyren ſweetneſs of Vau- 
rien, while Mr. Reverberator clapped 
his applauſe, and remembered his exact | 
expreſſions. 

Johnſon was s inſenſibly ſupplanted by 
vaurien in the affections of Charles. 
* Johnſon (ſaid our hero) is a man of 

3 L 3 bbſer- 
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obſervation, but he has been no traveller. 
There is a contraction in his views, an 
aſperity in his manners, and a deficiency 
in taſte for the politer accompliſhments. 
Vaurien is a citizen of the world ; he 
feels no prejudices of attachment, there- 
fore, for any perſon or any place ; befides 
he is liberal, for he ſpeaks with kindneſs 
of Johnſon, but Johnſon never com- 
mends in him what in another he would 
deem worthy of the higheſt praiſe.” 

But there was ſomething of a very 
ſecret nature lurking in the heart of 
Charles, which prompted this compariſon 
more favourable to the Gaul than the 


Briton, Charles had generouſly eftabliſh- 


ed Mrs. Wilſon in a ſmall ſhop of gro- 


cery; and when the young man inge- 


nuouſly related the whole affair to John- 
ſon, he ſmiled, ſarcaſtically obſerving, 
«* that women of a certain age ſeemed 
the reigning taſte; and, miſconceiving 
+ the 
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the benevolence of Charles, gave an ad- 

vice more honeſt than pleaſant, on bad 
connections. But Vaurien, when the ſe- 

cret was confided to him, inſtantly ap- 
plauded the deſign : © I can ſpare a trifle 

myſelf to increaſe the ſtock of Mrs. Wil- 

ſon ; ] conſider it a tribute I pay to 

virtue, and a favour I owe to friendſhip. 

She is a ſiſter of an unfortunate claſs of 
human beings, and my heart bleeds 

when I think that this numerous clafs 

are deſerted females | we call them by 

the ugly name of proſtitute ; but the 

voice of humanity ſoftens the e 

appellation; ſuch a woman, is a mother 

without being a wife 175 


—— — —— mr On, 
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CHAPTER XML: 


Mrs. Wilſon receives tt0 Lodgers. A Ca. 
talogue of fome Diſmemberments of a 
human Body. The ſublime Character of 
an inconſiderable Being. | 


＋ HE ſuſpicions of Johnſon, to which 
we have alluded in the preceding 
chapter, would affuredly have not ap- 
peared entirely ſo unfounded, had he and 
the other friends of Charles known, as 
intimately as Vaurien did, what was paſ- 
fing in the ſmall] habitation of Mrs. Wil- 
ſon; and indeed benevolence, though a very 
active virtue, is not of the moſt perſevering 
nature; for the donor and the recipient 
in time become reciprocally weary. 

We do not wiſh to conceal, that an 
impulſe more potent than that of cha- 
rity 
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rity directed the frequent - viſits of our 


hero to the houſe of Mrs. Wilſon. + 
As we do not conſider that the hiſto- 


rian of diurnal life is at all under any 


legal obligations to purſue the comfort- 


able proceedings of his graver brothers, 


who go on gently by the regulation of 
their dates, and as we honeſtly avow, 


that even an anachroniſm (particularly 


when the reader is fully as ignorant or as 
careleſs as the author) is not the moſt 
flagitious crime a noveliſt can commit, 
we have not hitherto ſo much conſulted 
the unity of events as of characters, we, 
ſhall therefore proceed to | give more 


connectedly the memoirs of Charles, be- 


fore he became intimate with all thoſe 
great perſonages whoſe acquaintance he 
now enjoys. 

When the bounties of Charles an 


Vaurien had quite. eſtabliſhed Mrs. Wil 


fon in her little ſhop, ſhe with great 


= 


£5 ſagacity 
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ſagacity perceived that the ſhop might 


not be fufficient to maintain the houſe; 
ſhe therefore ingeniouſly let the upper 


apartments, and in this manner ſhe made 
the houſe maintain itſelf. Should this 


to ſome appear mere trifling to narrate, 


it is, with another paragraph in theſe 


volumes *, propoſed as worthy of the at- 


tention of a ſhop-keeper. They were 
taken by two perſons, who, as they are 
not to be paſſed over haſtily in this 
work, we ſhall pay great reſpect to their 
firſt appearance, and which, as they are 
only obſcure lodgers in obſcure apart- 


ments, is doing more than what any 


whole neighbourhood would in thefe two 
great cities. 


Theſe two perſons then were a male 
and a female, and very courteouſly were 
they received by Mrs. Wilſon, without 
requiring any references to their friends, 


Vol. II. page 116. 


which 
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which was ſo far fortunate, as it would 
have put them to the painful confeſfion, 


that in this micro-univerſe of London 


they had no friends at all. The reader 


is on the point of haſtily condemning 


Mrs. Wilſon's neghgence, and we entreat 


any infantine fenile virgin not to exclaun,. 


* This is juſt what might be expected 


from ſuck women! in our opinion there 


was more of humanity than of negligence 
in this voluntary omiſſion of Mrs. Wil- 
ſon; the relationſhip of theſe two per- 
fons could not eaſily have been miſtaken, 


for the man was an old Belifarius, who 
ſeemed to fink in the earth as he ſup- 5 
ported himſelf on the arm of an angel, 


by her beauty, but evidently a poor ſuf- 


fering woman, by the forrows that had 
touched her pale features with a melan- 


choly grace. Now, if the reader has 
not diſcovered by this time that theſe 


two perſons were a father and a daughter, 


we ſhall conceive it as a great favour if 


- £6 he 
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he would quietly lay down our book, 
and bid us an eternal farewell. 

The name ef the old man was Lieu- 
tenant Balfour. Had Hogarth viewed 
him, he had drawn a figure either ſingu- 
lar for the ridiculous or the pathetic ; 
the ſublime and the burleſque are too 
often ſo cloſely neighbouring, that it 
entirely depends on the taſte of the artiſt 
to make the ſame object affectingly ſe- 
rious or provokingly riſible. 

Balfour, in his exterior, was literally a 
fragment of human nature, and an evi- 
dence that the ſource of life muſt lie 
concealed in ſome obſcure corner of the 
human body, and cannot be diſperſed 
through all its parts. If we had the 
neceſſary time allowed us, here might be 
a fine exhibition- of our recondite re- 
ſearches relating to the pineal gland, the 
white medullary ſubſtance of the 'brain, 
the ſubtile matter of Deſcartes, and the 

T1 vibrations 
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vibrations of Harvey ; but all theſe co- 
pious proofs of our great erudition we 
with pangs conceal, preferring the plea- 


ſures of our incurious readers. We do 
not however agree with any ſyſtem of our 


predeceſſors, as that would be quite-un- 
cuſtomary, and little inventive. 
For our part we do moſt humbly con- 


ceive, that the ſource of our exiſtence 


lies in a certain muſcular part, ſituated in 
the middle of the thorax, but being of 
a a pyramidal: form, brings it's point for- 
ward to the front of the breaſt. Into 
this reſervoir of humanity flows all the 


generous blood of noble men (we mean 
thoſe who are ſo by nature, and not by 


title), and by the dilatation or contrac- 
tion of the part we moraliſts generally 
aſcertain the degree of manhood of every 


human form. It moſt conſequentially | 


follows, that a © tun of fleſh” may not 
contain more of the true principles of 


life 
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life than the lighteſt veſſel, which na- 
ture or fortune ſeems to have treated 
with the utmoſt careleſſneſs. When he 
heart is well placed, it ſprings with a 
warm dilatation, fo that it may happen 
that a poor unpromoted lieutenant, like 
Balfour, ſhall} have his breaſt more nobly 
and amply filled than even a yellow 
admiral's * , though his body, like a 


| ſhattered frigate after a glorious engage- 


ment, be diſmaſted, and left a metre 
wreck, and as the French, in their me- 
taphorical ſtyle, ſay, all covered with 
glory ;” and, indeed, the body of our 
aforeſaid heutehant had little other 
covering, which, however, did not ex- 
cite in him ſo much anger as humour, 
obſerving generally, when he looked over 
the Gazette promotions, that he ſeemed. 


* Theſe gentlemen are uſually termed by the. 


tars ; but one muſt not write the unvarniſhed 


words of truth in the 9 moſt vathiſhing age. 
to 
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to be ſent only into this world to be 
ſhot at; and he generally cloſed this ob- 
ſervation with drinking the king's health, 
that is, when he had the wine. 

This old man now appeared, kd in by 
his daughter; a btoad black filk bandage 
covered his eyes, which was. not worn fot 
his own convenience, but for that of any 
friends; to him it fignified little whether 
his eyes were covered or uncovered, ſince 
in both caſes his viſion was exactly the 
ſame. One eye indeed had been dropt 
many years ago in boarding a veſſel, al- 
though he had not yet ſhared in the 
prize-money ; it's companion had been 
lately loſt by a gutta ferena. He had 
but one arm, and he only lamented that 
it was not the right, as that might have 
| ſpaced his dear Emily many troubleſome 
attentions; he was not born, however, 
with one arm, but the other being rather 
afl employed in grappling with ſome 


F rench- 
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Frenchmen, it was thought neceſſary by 
them to get rid of it ; one of his legs the 
Spaniards had taken poſſeſſion of; and 
he. had two deep ſcars on one cheek, left 
by the ſnikker-ſnee of the Dutchmen's 
ſhort knives, which they uſed at the 
Dogger bank. This is an inventory of 
the diſmemberments of Balfour, which 
his modeſty could not hide; I ſhall 
however aver, that Balfour was a whole 
man, for his heart was well placed. 

Should the reader feel any intereſt in 
what relates to this poor battered old 


lieutenant, it can only be our defici- 


ency, if he peruſes the following account 
with the apathy of ſome lords of the 
admiralty. 

- Balfour bad never ws ds but be 
bad received the education of a gentle- 
man, deſigned at an early period for the 


| navy. of Great Britain. His father had 
rarely truſted him to the uncertain hand 


4 
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of a preceptor, and beneath the ſanctity 
of the domeſtic roof had concealed from 
him the depravity of a luxurious age. 
When at length he iſſued into life, to his 
great mortification he could find no aſ- 
ſociates. With him temperance had be- 
come a habit, and ſtudy a taſte; his 
companions regarded him with contempt; 
Balfour was not heard to complain; his 
pleaſures were ſilent and concealed.” * / 
About this period he loft his father; 
whom he called the rigid preceptor of his 
youth, and the pleaſant companion of his 
maturity. The father had not died unſatis- 
fied with exiſtence; the reflection of the 
future life of that ſon melted like a ſcattered 
ſweetneſs over his departing ſpirit. He 
raiſed himſelf with a proud ſatisfaction on 
the bed of death; © Obſcure as T am (he 
cried) J have bequeathed to my country 
the rich legacy of one of it's valuable 
citizens.“ 1 201-93; | ib 
Balfou 
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Balfour was left indeed by his father 
with many virtues, but with no money ; 
two reaſons which alike deſtroyed the 
friendſhips of the world. A miſtake, 
not ſingular in a youth of his diſpoſitions, 
ferved to embitter his age. At the firſt 
period of active life he was not ſen- 
fible that he wanted for either friends or 
fortune. He thought, that what we owe 
to favour was 4 poſſeſſion uſurped or 
precarious, enjoyed without tranquillity ; 
but what we obtain by merit is unalien- 
able as a perſonal eſtate : he therefore 
devoted himſelf to profeſſional ſtudies, 
as the proper means of his adyancement ; 
but he ſoon began to percerve how much 
a man's —_———_— on his connec- 
tions. 

He met occafionally pulſes, which 
wounded the dignity of his character. 
His paſſions were efferveſcent, and his 
diſcernment too delicate for the eaſe of 

his 
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- his paſſions. His chatacter was of a tem- 
per too fine for common uſe; it was an 
inftrument adapted only for great and 
momentous occaſions. He read of illuſ- 
trious characters, aſpired to imitate what 
he had admired, and acted and converſed 
with a ſublimity rarely comprehended 


and frequently ridiculed. His manners 


contracted a morofity, and his diſpoſitions 
x miſanthtopy, of which he was not ſen- 
ſible. For the ſenſitive Balfour ſolitude, 


the ſole refuge of elevated minds, was 


his confolation ; glory was the aliment of 
his ſoul; and the contemplation of his 
romantic feelings a ſource of aweful en- 
joytnent. The pleafures of memory were 
not his pleaſures ; the preſent moment 


was not his exiſtence ; his fervid genius 


lived only in the ideal of the future; and 
his life was a hfe of anticipation and of 
appointment. 

Forty 
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Forty years he fought the battles of 
his country, and had only once kiſſed 
the king's hand, which honour he con- 
feſſed was more owing to accident than 
diſtinction. But he loved his king, and 
the remembrance was cheriſhed like the 
recollection of, a victory or a promotion. 
With victory he had been familiar, but 
promotion never reached the friendleſs 
lieutenant; he ſaw, indeed, that what 
be expected to have obtained was now 
given to the younger brother of an earl, 
the third couſin of a duke, and once to 
the ſon of a pillaging keeper of the king's 
ſtores. © I ſee now,“ ſaid pen, « it 
muſt come round to me.” He lived 
under the ungentleneſs of fortune, un- 
conſcious of it's ungentleneſs; but at 
length, battered and broken down with 
the laſt loſs, that of his right arm, he 


was obliged to retire on half pay. | 
| Balfour 


G - 
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Balfour was not only born to be ſhot 
at by his fellow men, but to receive all 
« the arrows of outrageous fortune“ He 


felt the loſs of an amiable woman at this 


period, when love alone remained faith- 
ful, while hope and glory bad proved 
traitors. The connubial voice that whiſ- 


pered peace had ceaſed, and the lamp 
of love was only lighted in a ſepulchre. 


The hero and the philoſopher died away 
in the blind, old, helpleſs man. He had 


two children, Edward, who had entered 


into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, but who, in a battle with Tippoo 
Saib, was among the miſſing men. Since 
that account had been received, he had 
become more feeble and filent ; he pined 
daily, and his ſoul ſickened with deſpon- 
dence. His daughter Emily devoted her 
days to his comfort ; her tones were gay, 
while a tear often trickled on her cheek ; 


ſhe. 
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ſhe fed him and amuſed him, but her 
careſſes ſeemed only to excite a keener 
agony. He would ſometimes lean over 
her face, but ſhed no tears; his noble 
heart was broken, and he was now too 


old to weep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Death of Lieutenant Balfour. 


HIS Lieutenant and his daughter 

were juſt arrived from their reſidence 
at Exmouth in Devonſhire; The jour- 
ney to London had entirely originated in 
the obſtinate affection of Emily, who, 
ſince her father had loſt the total uſe of 
his eye, and was thus deprived of the 
ſolitary inlet of pleaſure which remained, 


found the pain of exiſtencę intolerable. 


The apothecary was of opinion, that it 
might be poſſible to remove the film 
that overſpread the pupil of the eye; 
but the heavy expence of the journey, 
and the uncertainty of the cure, had 
always rendered Balfour averſe to this 

project, 
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project, and he obſerved, © that for a 
poor old lieutenant like himſelf, it was 
incurring. funeral charges fit only for an 
admiral ; beſides (he would add) my dear 
Emily, this village is better adapted for 
me to die in, and you to live in.“ But 
Emily ceaſed not her importunities; and 
one day having heard of a happy cure 
performed by Baron Wenzel, ſhe knelt 
before her father, and extorted a ſolemn 
promiſe to place himſelf under the care we 
this oculiſt. * | 
Such was the purport of this journey, 
To Balfour it was as aweful a tranſport as 
if he had travelled alive in his herſe. It 
however awakened in him thoſe powers 
that had long ſeemed extinct. But his 
mind, entirely abſorbed in the fate of his 
fair daughter, her ſeduction appeared to 
him diſguiſed in à hundred forms. As 
he proceeded every flight thing ſounded 
ominouſly- fatal to his ſombrous fancy. 
| 555 
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The crack of the coachman's whip ſhook 
his nerves ; the whirl of the coach obliged 
him often to draw his hand to his head ; 
the dinner converſations of the travellers 
alarmed, and he took Emily frequently 
aſide to enquire who were their com- 
panions. When they reached the paved 
ſtreets of London, and their ear was aſ- 
faulted by the tumultuous hubbub, he 
graſped the hand of his daughter, and 
whiſpered her, never to quit him a ſingle 
moment. All theſe were objects which 
ſome twenty years ago exhilarated his 
ſpirits, but now they were aſſociated 
with the perils of his daughter. The 
contraſt was too violent for his ſenſitive 
frame; he had juſt left a quiet cottage, 
rural walks, and converſations which had 
only ſoothed his ear. He ſupported 
himſelf with a decent fortitude before 
his fellow travellers; he recollected. 
that he ſtill wore an old blue coat, 

Vor. I. M with 
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debted for ſo much goodneſs.” 
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with yellow buttons which had an an- 
chor engraved on them. A veneration 


for his majeſty's ſervice partly kept 
up his ſpirits; but having at length 


reached the apartment of Mrs. Wilſon, 


he funk back in his chair, and ſwooned. 


The minute attentions, and -the fre- 
quent careſſes Emily beſtowed on her 
father, charmed the good Mrs. Wilſon, 
who voluntarily offered her aid in every 
thing ſhe could perform. * am afraid, 


(ſaid Emily,) we ſhall prove but trouble- 


ſome lodgers, and ſhall ſtand in need of 
all the humanity you can beſtow on us. 
My father has lately been afflicted with a 


fever on his ſpirits, and his temper is 


writable, fince the loſs of my brother. | 
But when he gets a little more ſtrength, 
he has given me his promiſe to be 
couched ; and he holds his promiſes 
inviolate. I hope ſoon that he will ſee 
the perſon to whom we are already in- 
Mrs. 


Wilſon | 
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Wilſon ſympathiſed with her fair lodger, 
and, charmed by her diſpoſitions, and de- 
lighted by her accompliſhments, ſhe con- 
tracted the pureſt friendſhip. Her lod- , 
gers had not been there many weeks, 
when ſhe took an opportunity of men- 
tioning to Charles and Vaurien the ſin- 
gular excellence her little habitation con - 
tained. Emily excited their curioſity; 
but as ſhe rarely quitted her father in the 
day, it was ſome time before they could 
ſee her. When the licutenant retired to 
his early reſt, ſhe paſſed a few hours in 
converſation with Mrs, Wilſon, whom 
{he found intelligent and ſympathetic. 
Theſe converſations were well adapted 
to confirm their friendſhip. They felt a 
reciprocal want of conſolation ; both were 
ſolitary females ; the whole univerſe was 
as nothing to them ; there was a painful 
vacuity in their hearts, which was filled 


by the tenderneſs of friendſhip. | 
M 2 When 
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When a perſon of ſenſibility has: re- 
ceived an effential ſervice from another, 
it is a gratification to relate it. The re- 
collection is a continual oppreſſion on 
the feelings, and the communication frees 
us in an- inſtant. Gratitude opened the 
lips of Mrs. Wilſon much more than 
thoſe voluble communicative diſpoſitions, 
which have been generally ſuppoſed to 
- form a great portion of a woman's conver- 
ſation. But there are caſes, when even 
"the utmoſt ardour of gratitude cannot 
induce us to relate a the kindneſs of 
another, when that would ſerve merely to 
exhibit ourſelves in a degrading light. 

She therefore with equal gratitude 
and prudence mentioned, that ſhe had 
been left the widow of a bankrupt, with 
four children, and when reduced to de- 
ſpair, in the diſintereſted benevolence of 
two friends found affiſtance to purchaſe 
her little ſhop. She toned this in- 

deed 
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deed as a proof of a particular provi-) | 
dence, and as an extraordinary circum- 
tance. Now I deſire the reader to ob- 
ſerve, that Emily diſſented in toto from 
this opinion; firſt, becauſe in the firs, 
plicity of her heart ſhe found nothing 
extraordinary in the ſuccour ſo charita- 
bly, beſtowed. on a widow and four chil- 
dren ; and ſecondly, her father had never 
taught her, that there was any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the myſterious operation of a 
Pi cular providence. The ſubject, in- 
- 24g they had diſcuſſed; but the lieu 
tenant uſed generally to conclude by 
pointing to his one leg and his one eye, and 
particularly to a very thread-bare blue 
coat which formed his whole wardrobe... 
One day when Charles and Vaurien 
were converſing with Mrs. Wilſon, Emily 
ſtept down for her harp, which ſhe had 
left the preceding evening in 'the back 
parlour of her friend. As ſhe entered, 
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Charles modeſtly raiſed his eyes on her, 
withdrew them, and again ventured to 
gaze with a timid reſolution. He ſaw a 
grace, a bluſhing grace ; and that finiſh- 
ed form, aſſociated with the excellence 
he had heard, came like an enchantment 
over his heart; he bowed, was ſilent 
and motionleſs. Vaurien threw over the 
whole form of Emily a rapid glance; it 
looked at the face, darted into the bo- 
ſom, fixed on the arm, and wandered in 
the moſt voluptuous variety. The diſ- 
concerted Emily ſeemed for a moment 
to forget the obje& for which ſhe had 
entered the room; ſhe murmured ſome- 
thing of an apology ; ſhe took the harp ; 
her hand trembled ; ſhe let it fall; Vau- 
tien flew to her aſſiſtance ; her hand 
came in contact with his; ſhe reddened, 
and quitted the room in confuſion, 

e She is indeed amiable ! and faultleſs 


in her form as in her heart,“ ſaid Charles. 
Upon 
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Me . my ſoul (cried Vaurien) ſhe' is 
the fineſt woman I have ſeen in Eng- 
land.” eo 
« She is the beſt, Lam n ſure” (added Mrs. 
- Wilſon). _ 
And her father is quite blind? Ne 
quired Vaurien maliciouſſy. 

She does not quit him a minute” 
(replied Mrs. Wilſon, fimply). 

« What filial affection!“ exclaimed 
Charles, ſincerely. 


Vaurien run on in great volubility. 


She cannot be more than eighteen. 
The touch of her arm is enough to cor- 
rupt a Carthuſian! Her lips are two roſe 


leaves! Her eyes, her boſom, her noſe, 


perfect Grecian ! Did 'you obſerve her 
foot, Charles, when ſhe leant for the harp ? 
I ſhall like that harp for it's falling 
what an attitude it gave us! Why, ſhe 
is a model for the colouring of the pain- 
ter and the chiffel of the ſtatuary.” 


M 4 « Mr... 
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Mr. Vaurien (ſaid Mrs. Wilſon) yon 
talk of her in your national manner. 
Lou N on the beauty and forget the 
woman.” 

* Why indeed (replied Vaurien) one 
can only deſcribe what one feels. Her 
virtues are no doubt great; one might 
ſee that by her provincial fimplicity. A 
blind father too would be an affecting 
incident even in a romance. We have 
one on this very ſubje& in French, but 
it is rather a little dry, and if the hero 
bed not been blind I am afraid our fym- 


Pa athy had not been put to the trial by 

the grave lectures of his philoſophy. But 
truſt me, now ſhe is gone, I only ima - 
gine to have ſeen a fine picture.“ 


During this colloquy Charles con- 
tinued as ſilent and motionleſs as when 
Emily was in the parlour. To have ſeen 
her was to have loved her. Vaurien 
was all * of heart and volubility of 
tongue 3 
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tongue; Charles was penſive and ſilent, 
and left the houſe of Mrs. Wilſon with 
a regret he had never yet felt. He car - 
ried away in his heart an emotion that 
prevailed over all others. He was more 
engaged in love, in five minutes, than a 


Frenchman, with all it's analytical me- 


taphyſics, could be in as many years. 
But we muſt now return to our he- 


roine, who in this moment is aſcending 


pretty quickly the ſtair caſe. Emily had 
accuſtomed herſelf to little monologues, 
which ſome great obſerver of human na- 
ture has moſt truely called, “thinking 
aloud.“ By the means of theſe monolo- 
gues her father, who had ceaſed to ſee 
her for years, knew whatever ſhe was em- 
ployed about, and literally heard every 
ſingle emotion that fluttered in her inno- 
cent heart. As ſoon as ſhe had reached 
the door of her apartment ſhe ſlackened 


her ſteps, and entered, ſaying. I ans; 
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very thoughtleſs; and ſo ſhe quietly ſhut 
the door, as if ſhe had now reſolved to 
uſe caution even in the minuteſt thing. 

„What is my love thoughtleſs in?“ 
ſaid Balfour; for being, as the reader 
knows, very blind, he was apt to be won- 
derfully quick in liftening. | 
Only in a trifle I hope, fir. Having 
left my harp laſt night in Mrs. Wilſon's 
back parlour, I ſtept down for it, and 
without thinking of the impropriety, I 
opened the door, and ſhe was engaged 
with her two friends.“ 
Mrs. Wilſon ſeems a very kind land- 
lady, and ſhe will not be eaſily offended; 
and I dare ſay, Emily, neither will the 
other two ladies.“ | 

Dear fir, had they been ladies I 
ſhould not have trembled as 1 did, and 
let fall my harp. They are two charita- 
ble gentlemen, who out of humanity 
{ her up in this little ſhop, and without 
ad | which, 
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which, ſhe: aſſures me, ſhe muſt. have 
ſtaryed. 

Balfour interrupted his dentin; and 
ana in great emotion Two cha- 
ritable gentlemen who ſet her up in a 
hop! —Almighty God ! art thou inex- 
orable to the prayer of a father? Haſt 
thou brought here to-periſh his deſerted 


child? When thou didſt expoſe me to the 


buffetting mockeries of the worthlefs I 


was patient; when thou didſt difmember- 


me, limb by limb, I murmured not; 
when thou tookeſt away my ſon, I gave 
but a father's figh z when thou didſt 
ſnatch my wife from my boſom, I bowed, 
and the pang I felt was for this child 
but now thou haſt cruſhed me to the 
grave, and thou haſt made my foul taſte 
of the bitterneſs of death.“ He pauſed, 
then cried out Emily, Emily, where 
_ we you:? Give me your hand.“ 


Ms Emily 
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Emily was trembling with conſterna- 
tion and ſurpriſe. She was kneeling at 
his feet; her face was covered with ber 
hands, and ſhe leant upon his knees; 


ſcarcely could ſhe ſay, My father, my 


father, what means this?“ Emily wept ; 
the old blind Balfour paſſed his hand 
over her face to wipe her tears. He 


- graſped her folded hands, and exclaimed 


—* My child, my child, we muſt be in a 
bad houſe !” eden 

A bad houſe ! impoſſible, fir ! Did 
you but. know Mrs. Wilſon, you would 
— her for the kindeſt of wo- 
men. 
2 curſed ie ! What, ſhe is 
young, and gay, and drefly, and, I ſup- 
poſe, very agreeable in converſation?ꝰ 
© Ah no, fir! ſhe is of an advanced 
age; is never gay ; decent but poorly dreſ- 


ſed, and her converſation is ſerious, and 


« Then 
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Then ſhe is ſome worn out harridan 
—underſtand me, child, ſome procureſs 
I ſhall now hate that ſympathiſing canting 
voice. I wondered why ſhe, ſhould be 
ſo kind to a poor old blind man, but I 
ſee it was for the young daughter! 
Emily, Emily, thou wilt be bought and 
ſold. We muſt depart, this week; we 
muſt depart. | Did I not foretell this? 
Did I not premoniſh ? But I muſt 
yield to the perſuaſions of à ſimple 
girl! O Emily, your goodneſs checks 

my anger. If we were but at Exmouth |! 
There I would have died like a mani tell 


you, fooliſh girl! you can'know nothing it 
. gondiBanirgos. 
have always lived at the fide of a blind 1 


helpleſs father yes, yes, I ſee your fate 
—my God! my God! the thought is 
agonizing | help me, my child, help; I 
am ſick, I am very ſick, child —]-—” 
8 "INE | As 
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As he was ſpeaking, the terrified Emily 


obſerved his features alter; they writhed, 


looked ghaſtly and he ſunk in his chair 
feemingly a breathleſs corſe. She rang 
loudly ; Mrs. Wilſon: haſtened to her re- 
lief; the apothecary was called, and was 
not long in deciding that all medical aid- 
was in vain ;. it was a ſevere paralytic 
ſtroke, which could not fail to terminate 
the life of the feeble old man. 

Balfour with great difficulty combated 
with nature for a few days. He gradually. 
recovered his ſenſes, but they wete feeble 
and exanimate. His powerful emotions 
were exhauſted, and only a2 tincture of 


his native ſenſibility remained in his de- 


hilitated frame, like that racineſs which 
the empty veſſel retains, when all it's 


noble ſpirits are poured out. 
Emily watched over him by day and 


os ll Mrs. Wilſon performed the 


duties 
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duties of humanity. But nature was 
ceaſing her operations. 

Balfour deſired Emily to approach his 
bed, and delivered himſelf in the n 
words: 

* Emily, are we FRO ? My child, the 
hour has come; the chillneſs of death 
already benumbs me. Approach, my 
love !” he kiſſed her forehead as ſhe leant 
over his face, while her arm ſupported 
his head Emily, you have acted nobly 
as a daughter. Since fate has reduced 
me to a ſtate of infancy, more cruel than 
the firſt, to your father you have been a 
parent. If virtue in this idle exiſtence 
were it's own reward, I ſhould have died 
happy—bat Balfout has been virtuous ; 
and miſerable.” 

„My father (ſaid Emily) reſpe& the 
myſterious award of the Divinity, This is 
an hour of trial; have you not taught 
me, 197 your words and your acxions, the 


magna- 
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magnanimity of fortitude ? Have you not 
often repeated, that virtue has it's felf- 
enjoyment? You, my father, have been a 
hero and a philoſopher ; I have ſeen you 
ſmile in ſorrow. Conſecrate the bed of 
death, and teach me how to die. 

* Blefſed be that voice! (cried Bal- 
four) that recalls the warm blood that 
had almoſt deſerted my heart. I fee} 
a new ſpirit, my Emily! you have de- 
prived death of it's pang. Yes ! I know 
my girl is worthy of her father —Einily, 
your guileleſs youth will beſtow a virtuous 
age. But what will you do, poor and 
abandoned, without even your blind fa- 
ther to adviſe? Oh! had my Emily but 
a partner of her exiſtence, an honeſt 
though a menial employment!“ 

- * My father, you have made me the 
creature that 1 am; — fear not then for 
me my virtue is my dower, my: talents 
my inheritance!” xt 6 

G« N oble 
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Noble gitl! I REAR TRE WORLD! 
my voice refuſes to give my thoughts my 
brain is con fuſed O would nature give 
another hour! Be fortitude your pride! 
When you ſee vice you will abhor it; 
*tis incongruous with your ſenſations. 
But FEAR THE vinxrvovs! ſuſpect the 
diſintereſted; be cautious of the cour- 
teous; believe not the profeſſor of truth; 
fly the agreeable; and truſt no one with 
the ſimplicity of your heart. Your part, 
Emily, in life, f is to be on the defenſive. 
Aſſociate with few; find independence i in 
your own character. Learn from a dying 
father, that you can only be ſecure on 
this earth by ſuſpecting every appearance 
of virtue. The error will be rare, and 
the virtuous will forgive. It is my laſt 
requeſt that you quit this houſe.” The 
woman is kind; tell her ſhe has the 
thanks of a dying man; but the blind 
are ſuſpicious. In this. town, when a 
woman 
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woman owes her ſupport to two young 
men, it is underſtood by what means 
youth becomes fo charitable, — Alas! I 
had much to fay, but my thoughts dic 
before me. I feel a chillneſs at my heart. 
Laſt night 1 dreamt, or 1 faw in my 
thoughts, your mother and Edward—E 
go to join. two angels. EauilyerEenalyre: 
pray tor me!! 

She was now kneeling at the bed fide | 
—one hand claſped that of her dying 
father—the other was raiſed to. heaven. 
As : ſhe ſpoke, her harmonious tones 
roſe with the fervour of her prayer. 
Balfour ſeemed for a moment to be re- 
called from another world his face in · 
clined towards the hand of Emily to 
imprint a laſt and parting kiſs — his. 
face inclined, but in os {truggle he 

expired! 0 


CHAPTER: XV. 


The Embarraſſments of Emily, and the 
Charatter of a m_— who had 110 Gl 
ama | 


v HE N the lalt melancholy horiours 
were paid to Balfour, when the 
tear of his daughter had fallen into his 
grave, and the perturbations of Emily's 
mind had a little ſubſided, the firſt in- 
tereſting object that occurred to her was 
the dying requeſt of her father to quit 
the houſe of Mrs. Wilſon. This gave 
occaſion to the following reflections. 

„How hard is it to comply with the 
dictate of duty, when it comes uncon- 
genial to that of the heart! In this uni- 
verſe I have no other friend than Mrs. 
Wilſon; a friendſhip indeed of yeſter- 
_ day's; 
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day's; but to the friendleſs even ſuch a 

friendſhip is ſtrong as that of a long du- 

ration. In fo affectionate a form is there 
concealed fo foul a diſpoſition? My father 
could not fee her; and even a vigorous 
judgment fleeps when affection is too 
wakeful, and trembles at fancied terrors. 
Is human nature ſo fraught with depra- 
vity as that good man has inſtructed me? 
Alas | this world was never the friend of 
my father; he viewed all objects in their 
cloudieſt aſpect. When he thought Mrs. 
Wilſon young and gay, he ſaid ſhe muſt 
be ſome proftitute ; but when I told him 
ſhe was aged and ſerious, then ſhe muſt 
be ſome procureſs. If I had told him 
ſhe was an angel, he would have ſaid, 
that ſhe was only a diſguiſed demon. 
Yet, perhaps, there is ſomething ſingu- 
lar in the voluntary aſſiſtance from two 
young men and one of them really looks 
not like a being that could have ſo much 
| | humanity. 
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humanity. If he had not frightened 
me, I ſhould not have dropt the harp; 
what a dark quick flaſhing in his eyes! 
1 ſhudder at the recollection! What an 
inſolence in examining me with - ſuch 
munuteneſs! If what my father ſaid were 
true! O poor deſerted Emily! I will lock 
my door every night, and I will quit the 
houſe this week. 


« And now what remains for me to "2 | 


cure my ſubſiſtence? I have but a few 
guineas my dear father ſaved, I know 
not how. Thoſe that want but little 
can hardly have reaſon to deſpair, I am 
miſtreſs of ſo many inſtruments, and 
Miſs Davies, by only teaching young la- 
dies to play on the harp, got a very gen- 
teel maintenance. My voice is good, 
and I love to declaim; Mr. Sheridan 
once told my father, that if I tried the 
ſtage I might become as rich as Mrs. 
Siddons, for that 1 was worth all the 

com- 
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commentators on Shakeſpeare. But none 
of theſe employments will ſuit me; I 
ſhould never be able to ſupport a public 
exhibition. I love an occupation where 
IT am quite alone; ſomething that may 
be done in one's own room quietly, with- 
out the obſervation of other eyes. I have 
ſome reputation for painting flowers on 
fattin; and my dear Edward once told 
me, that he fold my paintings of mid- 
night groves for five guineas a-piece, I 
can make Jace too. So I have nothing 
more to do now than to prepare my 
performances, and carry them to the firſt 
ſhop. How grateful to one like me is the 
tranquillity of occupation; it detaches 
from many evils; from the liſtleſſneſs of 
exiſtence, the pangs of recollection, and 
the deſpair of want.” 
This artleſs monologue was cloſed with 
a ſigh to the fad memory of her father; 
the thought of him with ſuch fervency 
of remembrance, that it ſeemed a kind 
3 of 
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of ſilent prayer. She wiped away the 
tears that glimmered on her eyes. She 
placed her work baſket on the table, and 


in taking out ſome muſlin a card fell to 


the ground. It is Miſs Million's ad- 
dreſs (cried Emily); now this is moſt 
fortunate. I had quite forgotten her; 
I have not opened my baſket ſince 1 

have been in town. She will be glad to 
ſee me, for ſhe repeated her invitations 
a hundred times. She 1s a lady of great 
faſhion, and it will be eaſy for her to pro- 


cure me a fine circle of Pe for all 


my little works.” 

The reader may poſſibly recolle&, that 
in our route exhibition we hung up a 
portrait of the father of this lady; an 
important perſonage from the hours of 
twelve to three at the Bank. As for 
Miſs Million herſelf, her character is 


drawn with the utmoſt difficulty, being 


one of thoſe irrational parts of the crea- 
tion 
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tion that have no character at all. All that 
we can ſay is, that ſhe was the daugh- 
ter and heireſs of one of thoſe ſtock- 
jobbing citizens, whoſe aſtoniſhing for- 
tunes riſe like exhalations, and ſometimes 
diſappear as ſuddenly. Men who unite 
at once the violent contraſt of the moſt 
ſordid penuriouſneſs and the moſt ridicu- 
lous extravagance. Miſs Million was ex- 
actly like ſo many other daughters of 
ſuch modern citizens of London, having 
only one object, which ſeemed to require 
all her feeble faculties to accompliſh; 

namely, a violent imitation of the ele- 
gance and refinement of women of qua- 
lity. But as this was only a later pur- 
ſuit, like young artiſts, ſhe had not been 
very ſucceſsful in her firſt attempts; yet 
ſhe had ſome favourable qualities to ſhine 
in a faſhionable circle; ſhe ab ounded in 
apathy, was tolerably illiterate, brilliant- 


ly vain, fertilely capricious, and was in- 
ceſſantly 
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ceſſantly calling out for /a bagatelle, of 
which her pronunciation was not quite 

accurate. She ſpoke the French lan- 
guage as often as the vulgar idiom, and 
was a living proof that the maximum of 
a fair citizen's knowledge of the Pariſian 
dialect did not exceed to that in old 


Chaucer's day: 


« And French ſhe ſpake faire and feteouſly, 
« After the ſchool of Stratford at Bow; 
« For French of Paris was to her unknow.“ 


The PRIORESSE. 


On the whole, however, Miſs Million, 
by acquieſcing with every one, by dif- 
fuſing an univerſal ſmile, by playing 
deeply, and particularly by her ſplendid 
equipages, and ſtill more particularly 
by her father's having purchaſed the 
necklace of the Queen of France, which 
ſhe wore with great eaſe, was a favourite 
of faſhion. 5 

Vor. J. N About 
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About two years before the moment 
at which-our hiftory is arrived, her father 
had fold his onmium for ſuch an ad- 
vanced premium, that he reſolved to 
quit his houſe in Pudding Lane, to oc- 
cupy one of the nobleſt manſions in Port- 
man Square. She was ſoon initiated into 
the myſteries of high diffipation ; every 
perſon of faſhion crowded to inſpect the 
Queen of France's necklace ; and Miſs 
Million was alſo conſpicuous for * a 
rage” for private maſquerades and bota- 
nical ſtudies. Hitherto, however, ſhe had 
ſeen little of the foreſt ſcenery of England, 
excepting that part noticed by * the 
lerned clerke“ we juſt quoted; and it 
was at her villa at Dulwich that ſhe 
firſt formed * the prophetic eye of taſte.” 
She perſuaded her father to make an ex- 
curſion into Devonſhire, where the Mar- 
gravine of Anſpach informed her, in the 
expreſs words that polite authoreſs em- 


ploys 
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ploys in her elaborate and learned travels 
to the Crimea, © that the country had a 
very genteel appearance; and likewiſe 
Mrs. Radcliffe, in her novels, had re- 
peated and repeated the expreſſion of 
the feature of the landſcape.” This 
united idea of © the genteel feature“ 
werflowed the ſenſorium of Miſs Million. 
The ſtockjobber, his daughter, and the 
Queen of France's necklace, were whirled 
down by four poſt horſes; and if Miſs 
Million no more admired the lovely and 
Jomantic hills of Devon than the dead 
ats of Dulwich, it muſt certainly be 
tributed only to the mode of tra- 
ling. 

When Miſs Million arrived at Ex- 
nouth, greatly did that young lady 
tarvel at the effect of popular preju- 
ce. That ſpot ſhe had heard men- 
boned and admired in ſeveral polite 
cles; yet to her it appeared a very 
N 2 mean 
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mean village, by no means comparable 
to her favourite Margate; and ſhe could 
not eafily comprehend why ſome perſons 
ſhould go two hundred mules to view the 
ſea, which might be ſeen at leſs than 
ſeventy. She made this reflection, which 
her father obſerved was a very ſenſible 
one, as they were walking on ſome 0 
it's hanging rocks, and which, ſhe as 
ſenſibly obſerved, ſhe deteſted, becauſe 
every rock was an acclivity like Highgate 
Hill. Nothing now remained for the 
amuſement of this amiable young lady 
but an attempt to convert Exmouth 
into a mimetic London; ſhe never went 
out but to pay viſits; ſo that upon the 
whole, had ſhe only #eard ſomething 
about Exmouth, ſhe would have ſeen it 
more than ſhe did at the place itſelf 
Her viſits were, however, numerous ; the 
could not fail to be ſo by the happ 
ſyſtem ſhe had adopted. She reſolved tc 

vilit 
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viſit two kinds of perſons ; firſt, thoſe 
who ſhe did know; and ſecondly, thoſe 
who ſhe did not know. 
Among the latter was our dear Emily. 
She had obſerved her frequently leading 
her father on Chapple Hill, where ſhe 
reſided. Whoever ſaw Emily admired 
the eaſy grace of her motions, and the 
ſimplicity yet tenderneſs of her features. 
One morning Emily appeared curiouſly 
engaged at a hedge ; her father had reſted 
on the ſod; at length ſhe plucked a wild 
yellow roſe, a flower which ſome conſider | 
as a native of the ſofter climate of Devon. 
When Emily had extricated this native 
roſe, in thoughtleſs rapture ſhe turned 
to her father—ſhe ſighed and ſhook her 
head. What is the matter, my love?“ 
ſaid old Balfour. * Nothing, nothing,” 
replied Emily. « I was only thinking 
you cannot any more admire your fa- 
yourite roſe; I have plucked. one of the 


N. 3 fineſt.” 
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fineſt.” Talk not to me of roſes, child!” 
ſaid Balfour peeviſhly ; © yet I can till 
ſmell. Give it to me. Tis faint, Emily!“ 
« Alas, Sir, it is only beautiful!” 
ſaid the fair moraliſt. 

During this dialogue, Miſs Million 
when ſhe perceived that Emily had 
plucked a roſe, ſtarted, reverſed her 
chair, and hurried out in all the ardour 
of botanical curioſity, and as this curio- 
ſity was infinitely greater than her know- 
ledge, it led to no ſhort converſation. 
The following day ſhe favoured her dear 
little botaniſt (as ſhe called Emily) 
with a vifit, admired her flower paint- 
ings, thought they were monftrous fine, 
and reſolved to rob her of one to hang 
in Portman Square. Many viſits were 
received from Miſs Million, and many 
earneſt invitations were given for an ex- 
curſion to the metropolis. 


Theſe 
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Theſe viſits were never oppoſed by 
Balfour; for he lamented the filial perſe- 
verance of his Grecian daughter (as he 
called Emily) for attending with ſuch 
ſolicitude his impriſonment. When 
rangers came he only enquired whether 
any officer accompanied” them ? Several 
regiments quartered in the neighbour- 
hood had already moleſted the peace of 
the quiet, and deſtroyed the happineſs of 
the innocent. Emily,” he would fay, 
« abhor theſe men! Our home troops are 
now ſuppoſed to be merely trained for a 
ſtationary appearance. They conſiſt of 
all the hot-brained youth in the king- 
dom ; frivolous and debauched, illiterate 
and infolent, they ſeek for fortune by 
pleaſing your ſex, and for honour by of- 
fending their own, The partiality of 
your ſex for ſuch mean underſtandings 
and ſuch corrupt hearts has given occa- 
ſion to ſuſpect the imbecility of the fe- 
Na male 
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male character; ; and it is ſuppoſed your 
eaſy attachments to officers are ſimply 
derived from their weakneſs and frivolity, 
which place them more on a level with 
women than any other claſs of men.“ 
For this harſh opinion Balfour had two 
reaſons ; firſt, becauſe he was a naval- 
officer, and held in ſovereign contempt 
the military buck ; and ſecondly, becauſe 
it had a great deal of truth... 

To Miſs Million Emily now reſolved to 
have recourſe as a patroneſs of her little 
works. About one o'clock ſhe' went to 
that lady, whom ſhe found at breakfaſt. 

When Emily entered, ſhe experienced 
great difficulty in making herſelf known, 
She was Miſs Balfour, of Exmouth—She 
had had the honour of Miſs Million's 
viſits—She had not forgotten Miſs Mil- 
lion's invitation—She heſitated, ſtood 
filent, and perplexed. A 

' | Mils 
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Miſs Million ſtared, and then cried— 
*The old blind lieutenant's daughter 
Lord, my dear, Inever expected to ſee you 
in town. I declare I feel myſelf delighted. 
Won't you take a chair? And are you 
ſettled in London? And where do you 
live? What has brought you to town? 
And who do you viſit in our neighbour- 
hood?“ | 
All theſe queſtions were extremely em- 
barrafling, and the laſt ſeemed vexatious, 
Emily, confuſed, and knowing not which 
particular one to ſelect from the number, 
ſat filently down. As it happened, ſhe 
did what preciſely ſhe would have done 
had ſhe been more intimately acquainted 
with this faſhionable lady ; who was one 
of thoſe perſons who, when they put 
queſtions, do not exactly know the nature 
of a point of interrogation, and therefore 
neither wait for nor expect an anſwer. 
WS, 1 
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Jo relieve herſelf from all theſe per- 
plexities, Emily reſolved to tell her ſtory 
in her own way. 

* T have done myſelf the pleaſure (ſhe 
began) of waiting on you, becauſe you 
can, I think, madam, render me an im- 
portant ſervice ſhould I merit your at- 
tentions.” 

“ An important ſervice,” muttered 
Miſs Million, looking much more gravely 
than flie did when ſhe was putting her 
rapid queſtions. Indeed ſhe had good 
reaſon, for the words, © important ſer- 
vice,” conveyed to her brain a kind of 
half-refleftion, which always diſturbs the 
intellectual faculties of a lady of 1128 
faſhion. | 
My father (continued Emily) died 


80 laſt week in this town. You know, ma- 


dam, that a half- pay officer cannot die 
rich, yet he may die with honour. My 
father has not encumbered his orphan 
daughter 
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daughter with a ſingle debt. I am now 
obliged to have recourſe to thoſe talents 
which once formed my amuſements. You 
have honoured them, madam, with your 
partial approbation. I ſhall ſoon have 
ſome little paintings, and ſome pieces of 
lace, which, if recommended by your pa- 
tronage, will procure me an employment 

and a ſubſiſtence.” She ſtopt, and a ew 
minutes of filence took place. 

Oh child, is that all?“ replied Miſs 
Million, with her eye fixed on a print 
that was placed oppoſite. Have you 
brought any with you? Lady Belfield is 
a great collector and amateur, I ſhall 
certainly recommend you, child !” Miſs 
Million ſpoke all this with that refined 
apathy which ſeems to be a gift from 
nature rather than an acquiſition of art. 
It was expreſſed in that tone of indit- 
ference which ladies of her faſhion em- 
ploy — an object of charity has 
N 6 | by 
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by ſome means got introduced miſtakenly 
into their apartments ; a miſtake which 

they generally afterwards provide againſt, 
Emily knew nothing of all this; ſhe 
only did not find herſelf quite ſo com- 
fortable as ſhe had fondly hoped. oy 

As Miſs Million recollected that © the 
important ſervice” would not occaſion 
any exertion, and as © the old blind 
lieutenant's daughter, after all, made no 
attack, direct or oblique, on her purſe, 
ſhe moſt humanely condeſcended to give 
Enuly a very detailed account of 
Mrs. Broadhead's maſquerade, in which 
ſhe had exhibited herſelf, and the queen 
of France's necklace, in the character of 
Britannia. 

Suddenly, however, a great change was 
obſervable in this amiable woman. Her 
tones were tolerably gentle, her counte- 
nance looked almoſt with tenderneſs, and 
ſoftly preſſing Emily's hand, ſhe ſaid, 
« My dear Miſs Balfour, how I ſympathiſe 

with 
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with you! Your father was a dear good 
man, and behaved to me with extreme 
politeneſs ; and affuredly your accom- 
pliſhments well merit a friend. You are 
ſolitary in a dangerous town; I wiſh, my 
dear, you would accept an aſylum in 
Portman Square. Your company would 
be a great relief to my ſpirits. Lord, my 
dear | you can't conceive what a poor 
nervous being I have grown ! Such head- 
achs of a morning! ſuch tremors laſt 
night at the maſquerade, when my neck- 
lace hung rather looſe! I am quite in 
rapture to ſee you, and I inſiſt on your 
making this place your abode.” 


Emily was conſoled for what ſhe had 


ſuffered. The invitation was a benefit 
ſhe could not refiſt ; it at once relieved 


her from parting with Mrs. Wilſon in 


apparent diſpleaſure, and it ſecured her 
from the precarious mode of life ſhe pro- 
$535 poſed 
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poſed to adopt. She acceded to the pro- 
poſal of Miſs Million. This was the 
firſt error ſhe committed in her entrance 
into the world ; but ſhe was not aware 
that ſhe was then violating the ſolemn 
injunction of her father, to ſeek her inde- 

pendence only in herſelf. 25 
We are ſenſible, in cloſing this chapter, 
that ſome of our readers (for ſuch aſſur- 
edly we ſhall be mortified with) whoſe 
ſagacity is of the rapid kind, and who 
judge, we ſuppoſe, by intuition, have al- 
ready condemned us as having commit- 
ted an outrage on venerable nature when 
we repreſented Miſs Million ſo ſuddenly 
differing from herſelf in her geſtures, her 
voice, and her expreſſions If we are 
here condemned by any raſh judge, who 
chuſes to ſit on the bench, we ſhall ab- 
ſolutely move for a new trial before a 
judge who can alone form the legal de- 
| cree, 
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cree, we mean Reaſon, who a very great 
poet has called, 
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| © The lord-chief juſtice in the court of man,” 


We do further declare, and hurl the 
declaration in the very teeth of criticiſm, 
that we have not in this inſtance ſwerved 
a ſingle hair's breadth from the curved 


and involved line of human nature, which 


we as much reſpect as did Hogarth when 
he called it the line of beauty. A lady of 
Miſs Million's character, or no character 
(as the reader chufes) has frequent occa- 
ſions to employ theſe fluctuations, de- 
preſſions, and elevations of her voice and 


countenance. What induced Miſs Mil- 


lion to differ ſo very evidently from her- 
ſelf in the ſhort ſpace of a quarter of an 


hour, we, for the eaſe of our candid rea- 


der, moſt willingly inform him. 


Let it therefore be known, that Miſs 


Million had every thing a lady of qua- 
lity 
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tity has, down to a lap dog and a ſoci- 
able , but one neceſſary appendage, 
termed a humble companion. Miſs Mil- 
lion was, as we have ſeen, rather new on 
the town, and diſdained to bring any 
« low creature” from Pudding Lane to 
Portman Square. She was on the point 
of advertiſing for ſome {ach ſervant out 
of place, when, providentially, poor Emily 
Balfour appeared. The thought did not 
occur immediately, but merely when 
the viſible alteration took place. In a 
word, the very compaſſionate Miſs Mil- 
hon © propoſed to make the fame uſe of 
our amiable heroine as ſome ſtill do of a 
dumb waiter—an. excellent piece of fur- 
niture when a perſon happens to be quite 
alone. | f | 

+ This ſoleciſm in the Engliſh language is a 
barbarous ſubſtantive of the polite circles. It may 
de neceſſary, for the intelligence of the country 
gentlemen who are not in parliament, to inform 
them, that it conſiſts of a kind of double phaeton 
with oppoſite ſeats for four and is drove 
by a poſtillion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Villa of a Loan Contractor. The true 
Palue of a Scoundrel's Life. 


EMILY, on her return to Mrs. Wilſon, 
acquainted her with her unexpected 
good fortune, felt every gratitude for her, 
but propoſed the following day for her 
removal. Mrs. Wilſon liſtened in filence, 
and even after Emily had ceaſed to ſpeak, 
could only anſwer by a profound ſigh. 
At length ſhe ſaid, This ſeparation is 
ſevere as it is ſudden, Your abſence 
includes the loſs of ſo many tender ideas, 
ſo much conſolation, ſa ſweet a tranquil- 
lity, and ſuch numerous and gentle offices ! 
know that I am not worthy of enjoying 

a friend» 
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a friendſhip like yours; but once to have 
called ſuch excellence my own raiſes me 
in my own eſtimation. The pride I feel 
but gives a ſharper pang to this laceration 
of my affections. I had buſied my 
thoughts in forming an eaſy eſtabliſhment 
for you; but it is now over! Allow me, 
however, my dear Miſs Emily, when you 
are quite ſettled, to call once on you, 
Let me have at leaſt the conſolation of 
knowing that you feel your ſituation 
agreeable.” *©* My dear Mrs. Wilſon,” 
replied Emily, prefling her hand, while a 
tear dropt from her eye, I can never for- 
get you. Superior to your occupation, I 
lament to leave you in it. You was my 
firſt friend in this great town ; perhaps 
the only one I now poſſeſs. Call on me 
whenever you chuſe; I ſhall certainly 
call frequently on you.” Emily thought 
to herſelf * what a delicate circumſtance ! 

ENT; Rt I feel 
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L feel grateful, yet muſſ not evince gra- 
titude !“ 
Emily on the following day removed 
to Portman Square. She was received 
with exceſſive and troubleſome kindneſs 
by Miſs Million. She allotted her an 
apartment, furniſhed her with a lady's 
maid, and gave many other proofs that 
her generoſity was as inexhauſtible as her 
wealth. Emily received every thing with 
a favourable eye and a grateful heart. 
She indeed would have wiſhed to have 
been leſs incommoded by this multipli- 
city of grandeur, but ſhe ſuffered it from 
affection for the donor; nor did it much 
diſconcert her, for ſhe was educated to 
give dignity to the * of an oriental 


princels, 
We muſt now leave Emily amidlt all 


the ſplendors of Miſs Million, arrang- 
ing her little affairs, preparing various 
implements of taſte, with which ſhe pro- 

_ poſed 
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poſed adorning the ſtately manſion in 
Portman Square; ſometimes attuning 
her harp, and by her attitude and har- 
mony exhibiting a perſonification of that 
faint of taſte, Cecilia; nor did ſhe teſtify 
an inferior affection for ſome things 
which ſhe never propoſed to exhibit in 
public; we mean certain looſe papers, 
which bookſellers term manuſcripts z- for 
(which we have not hitherto even hinted 
to our readers, as we reſolved they ſhould 
get her character by degrees) Emily, al- 
moſt unknown to every one, and parti- 
cularly to herſelf, was a delightful and 
feeling poeteſs. She preſumed not to 
print her verſes, becauſe ſhe was ſenſi - 
ble they were quite of another character 
from that moſt ornamented, moſt elabo- 
rate, moſt offuſcating manner of our 
faſhionable children of Apollo. All that 
we can permit ourſelves to ſay on ſo 
ſecret and delicate a ſubje& as the pre- 

ſent 
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ſent is, that ſhe never read Milton but 
that ſhe ſeemed poſſeſſed by his on imagi- 
nation, if we might judge by the agita- 
tion of her frame; and her couplets were 
formed on the finiſhed ſtructure of Pope's 
opulent yet not gaudy verſification ; and 
we are inclined to think, that through 


the high poliſh of his verſe there ran a 


vein of the Italian fancy of her favourite 
Milton. - There ſeemed, indeed, a ſpecies 
of plagiariſm in her poetical talent, fince, 
whenever ſhe roſe from a peruſal of ſome 
of the great maſters in her beloved art, 
and had employed her active fancy in 
the ſublime and beautiful, as certainly 
would ſhe pour out ſome effuſions of a 
congenial nature; but as theſe were only 


effuſions of the moment, Emily had 


written a great deal of verſe without 


having compoſed one poem, or ſuſpecting 


herſelf of being a poeteſs. 


During 
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During the time we have been de- 
ſcribing, Charles and Vaurien had rather 
more frequently than heretofore called 
on Mrs. Wilſon, never omitting enqui- 
ries after her fair lodger, who ſince the 
death of her father was quite inviſible, 
and never quitted her apartment. Mrs. 
Wilſon now informed them, that to her 
great regret ſhe had left her apartments 
to reſide with Miſs Motion, 1 in Portman 
Square. 

Charles (ſaid Viunten) that is the 
ugly huge corpulent daughter of the 
loan contractor, who begged us to call 
on him to give our opinion of an im- 
menſe villa he is building. What think 

you of a call? The worſt is, that if we 
ſee Miſs Balfour we muſt ſee Miſs Mil- 
hon, which. is like paſſing through pur- | 
gatory to get to heaven.” 

« I remember (ſaid Charles) that Mr. 


Million at the routes of Lady Belfield. 
That 
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That man always offends me by his oſten- 
tatious wealth; he carries his ſchedule in 
his mouth, and ſeems to be talking to 
his ſteward when he is converſing with a 
friend. Then we ſhall be perplexed with 
all the fluctuations of ſtocks, and pro- 
bably have a moſt true and faithful ac- 
count of his interview with Mr. Pitt 
about the lottery contract. However 
we muſt go, Vaurien, will he, nill he, 
for the ſake of ſomething more precious 
than even his laſt loan.“ 

De par tous les diables, Charles! I 
ſee clearly you are ſmitten with this girl. 
Upon my ſoul ſhe is worth enjoying; you 
are in love, my boy!“ 

6 Indeed I am not, Mr. Vaurien ; 7 
give you my honour I am not. I never 
intend to be in love; a young man like 
me cannot afford it. It is one of the 
attendant curſes of a luxurious age, Vau- 
rien, that it fevers all thoſe finer affec- 

tions 
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tions of the heart, without which there 
is no true pleaſure in exiſtence. We 
do not marry thoſe whom we could love 
becauſe they are poor; and we marry 
thoſe. whom we can never love, becauſe 
they are rich. O what a formal, feeble, 
Tigid Cupid is our modern deity of love 
he has no quiver filled with thrilling darts, 
no unerring bow, none of the naked mo- 
deſty of the child of beauty; on he trudges 
with a black coat, with voluminous parch- 
ments, and the only language he whiſ- 
pers agreeable to a woman's ear, is jointure 
and ſettlement, My friend, I have re- 
ſolved never to render- maſs or macher 
miſerable by matrimony.” | 
A moſt wiſe and generous atten 
A man need not want for wives in the 
_ preſent day ; q thoſe of his neighbours are 
quite his own, if he only knows how to 
knock at the door. The noble work of 
propagation thrives not the worſe ; tis 
X 4 only 
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only aſſiſting the lame over a ſtile, Charles! 


modern matrimony is one vaſt ſyſtem of 
polygamy. Why, matrimony was a blun- 
der of ſome ſtupid and impotent legiſla- 
tor; nothing can be more unnatural than 
to cork up in one bottle elements that can 
never blend; marriage | mere oil and 
vinegar ; one of them will always remain 
under; in France we have therefore 
eſtabliſhed divorces at the pleaſure of 
either party. I knew a young Hercules 
who had thirty wives in the firſt year 
after the committee of public ſafety 
had deereed it : poor fellow, he was un- 
lucky; for, like Hercules, he died of the en- 
venomed robe of one of his Dejaniras. But 
why need we public divorces, when, with- 
out the formality, we live in a courſe of 
marriage and divorce.“ 


Mr. Vaurien, this ſubject is always 


revolting to me; you treat it like a 


Frenchman, and never in your country 


Vor. I. O Was 


* 
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was true connubial enjoyment found. 
Adultery is foul ; not becauſe the law | 
has fo decreed it, but becauſe reaſon 


tells me this. Adultery takes away from 


a huſband the love that was the ſource 


of his exiſtence ; from children, the ma- 


ternal affection that re-enjoyed the father 
in his offspring; from domeſtics, the re- 
ſpect that they felt for their miſtreſs, and 
inflames a woman with ſalacious paſſions, 
who, when ſhe hurries reeking from the 
ſtews, is more miſerable than the com- 
mon proſtitute, becauſe ſhe is not as com- 
mon. O Vaurien, tis a foul crime; the 


cruelty of murder terminates in one per- 


ſon, the cruelty of 27980 is propa- 
gated through a generation.“ | 


In this dull moraliſing ftrain (at leaſt, 


on the fide of Charles) they reached Mr. 


Million's houſe; and that day being a 
holiday at the Bank, the Bank Director 


was at home, | 
They 
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They found this contractor of loans 
moſt laboriouſly employed at a table 
covered with a number of little red 
books, containing his reſcounter ac- 
counts, a collection of computations of - 
purchaſes and fales at various prices, to 
aſſiſt him at the riſing of every eighth 
per cent.; a pen was ſtuck through his 
. MLL 
Gentlemen, I am quite proud of the 
honour of this call; and I hope his lord- 
ſhip and her ladyſhip are well. How is 
Chloe too? her ladyſhip was extremely 
concerned about the aſthma. of that fine 
Spaniſh beauty. I ſhould. indeed have 
ſent to enquire after that moſt amiable 
creature. And pray is there any 
news? 1 | I 
Charles replied, © Admiral Elphin- 
ſtone has had the ſingular good fortune 
of ſurrounding a Dutch fleet, and taking 
them without firing a ſingle gun.” 
O 2 % More 
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More ſhame, gentlemen, for admiral 
Elphinſtone ! It can have no effect on the 
conſols. I don't like theſe takings of 
whole fleets without a battle. Formerly 
we would fight by the hour, and an Eng- 
lihman was proud when he cleared the 
decks of an enemy. Any news from In- 
dia?“ i 

“There has been a moſt ſanguinary 
battle between Tippoo Saib's army and 


the company's troops. The ſeapoys fled 
in a panic. Seringapatam is loſt.“ 


Noble intelligence! ſtrong bear of 


India! Let's ſee now, if they fall to- 


morrow to 170 - oo, ooo nets me- no, 


that calculation is made for 175—pew ; 


it nets me 15,000. A pleaſant breakfaſt 
this! I hope we ſhall have a little worſe 
news by the next letters.“ 

I lament, fir, that an Eaglihunn 


ſhould find his rat in the misfor- 


tunes of his country.. 
RY | 2 
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« Sir, this muſt always be the caſe 
when we are bears. In theſe times we 
are all bears. Yet I love my country 
for the ſake of my good friend the miniſ- 

ter. To be ſure I have been ill-uſed ; he 
gave me only . 600,000 of the loan, when 
I expected a million; I cannot but be 
half-pleaſed. Beſides he has a little of 
the Algerine, I mean the dey ; why, he 

uſed to make us all ſtand at our biddings 
—ay, make a Bank director ſtand !—- 
but I cock my eye, and throw my head: 
backwards, that I may look him full in 
the face, for he is proud and erect. So 
we have chairs now. Pitt's a good ac- 
countant with Roſe by his ſide; he beats 
us hollow for three-pence a ticket, and a 
half on the conſols. The firſt Engliſh- 
financier; he ſaves the nation from ruin 
by the hardeſt Smithfield bargain. But 
fince lords have become bankers I think. 


the banking buſineſs degenerates.” | 
Q3 e 
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* We have come, Mr. Million, to ſee 
the plan of your ſuperb villa.” 

* Aye, I have begun to build; but 
*twill take ten years before I can get into 
an apartment. *Tis long for a man of 
ixty ! | 'Tis a pity that your grand ſtyle 


is always the longeſt to manage. My 


country - houſe will be as large and 
ſolid as the Manſion Houſe ; I'm all for 


ſolidity. It will exhauſt a mine of Port- 


land tone, and will ſtand, I am told, 
in an earthquake. My drawing rooms 


are to be papered with filver muſlin ; that 


is, they will not be papered at all. 
One's obliged to uſe old words for new 
faſhions, which ſometimes confuſes our 

ideas. My gardens will take up, includ- 
ing pleaſure grounds, offschapes, and 
landſcapes, above one hundred acres. I 


have cut a red-hot gravel coach-road all 


through it for the convenience of travel- 


ling at home. My hot-houſes are im- 


menſe, and my pigs 28 feed an pines. 
I have 
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I have got the New River turned into my 
garden as a fiſh-pond, but it looks like a 
puddle. I am fond of ſeeing houſes, hav- 
ing been born in a very narrow lane; and 
there is ſomething too more natural in a 
houſe than a tree, for it always ſhews 
there muſt be people near one. I prefer 
the view of a ſociable wall, and even the 
gutter of a neighbour's houſe, to all that 
mad jaunt in Devonſhire, riding poſt over 
hill and valley till I was ſea-ſickx; tis 
an abominable romantic country! So I 
have planned an ornament, which no one 
ever thought of; in the midſt of my 
_ immenſe garden I ſhall build a row of 
ſmall houſes. I ſhall call it Million Row, 
at Milton Place. I have no trees in my 
grounds but poplars; for a man of my 
age they are the only trees; they ſpring 
the quickeſt. A tall poplar, ſtiff as 
this rule in my hand, regales my eye; it 
is the Pitt of trees; I call ſuch the 
ſtraight lines of nature. I have a ſum- 
. — 
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mer-houſe, in the exact form of the cu- 
pola at the Bank, ſo exact that you would 
ſwear you ſtood in it. On the walls are 
deſigned all the Bank offices; here the 
three per cents, there the ſhort annuities, 
juſt as they are. The figures at their 
yarious deſks are portraits of my intimate 
friends. Pitt is ſeated in the director's 
chair. A curious gallery of pictures ! 
My daughter wanted me to have a maſ- 
querade ſcene painted, with portraits of her 
friends ; but her friends all wear maſks. 
So then the artiſt obſerved, that they 
might be painted, as he faid faints who 
had loſt their heads generally were, that 


zs, by holding their heads in their hands, 


| like chapeaux bas, under their arms. Did 
you ever hear the like? No, no, J pre- 
ferred my friends, who are not aſhamed to 
ſhew their faces, and have heads on their 
ſhoulders ; for there's not a man of them 
worth lefs than half a million. D—e if E 
would form a friendſhip with any man 

WhO 
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who is not worth a hundred thouſand. 
Tis a maxim!“ 

At this moment a ſervant entered, and 
informed Mr. Million, that Bob was in a 
delirium. ; 

Million exclaimed, wringing his hands, 
In a delirium ! The worſt news I have 
heard fince the ſudden peace Run, fetch 
the prince's phyſician, the great city doc- 
tor—the quaker and the Jew—a conſulta- | 
tion inſtantly. What, Bob in a delirium ! 
This comes of his high feeding.” | 

“ Who is Bob, Mr. Million,” enquired 


Charles you have no ſon, or nephew, or 


couſin of that name? 

« Bob, fir, was one of my ghee; ; 
gentlemen |! a youth ſtrong as his team of 
| horſes. Who the devil could think ſuch; 
a horſe of a man could ever be * 


rious! 

Charles exclaimed, © How Cenfitive; is this 
humanity at the diſorder of his Plough- 
boy.“ 


Aw 
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Vaurien ſaid, turning to Charles, I 
wonder at the reaſon ?” 0 
« Gentlemen, (continued Million) I 
feel myſelf ſuddenly indiſpoſed. Poor 
Bob ! I received him in my houſe, fur- 
niſhed him with all the fequiſites of a. 
gentleman, and defired him to live well; 
bought turtles on the firſt arrivals of the 
Welt India fleet; the dog {willed a pipe 
of Madeira in fix months. What could 
man do more? he looked jolly and com- 
fortable, and as red in the face as a 
burning coal. Poor Bob! I fear L * 
kim.“ 7 

« I muſt know the reaſon,” ſaid 3 
rien, earneſtly. 

He muſt «furedly. (ſaid Charles) have 
performed ſome great and good action, 
Mr. Million, to 8 merited affections ſo 
truely pate | 

as — (replied Million) he is 
the completeſt ſcoundrel, and 2 eſ- 


caped hanging by my intereſt with the. 
miniſter, 
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-miniſter. A moſt perſevering thief, a 
moſt dauntleſs liar, and a moſt univerſal 
raviſher. He has baſtardiſed a pariſh. 
But the fellow was the moſt athletic and 
brawny ſcoundrel in the three kingdoms ; 
a perfect iron giant; a fellow who in his 
| looſe days, before he lived with me, when 
*twas thought he' could not eſcape the 
gallows, every great ſurgeon in town 
kept an eye on. Providence, indeed, 


left the ſcoundrel with a moſt uninter- 


rupted ſtate of health, and excepting the 
year after he domeſticated with me, had 
never the ſlighteſt ail. 

<« T will know the reaſon,” ſaid Vaurien. 
And pray, fir, why did you throw away 
ſuch exceſſive indulgences on a man 
who has defrauded the gibbet?“ 

«* Throw away, fir, who the devil 
could think of a delirium ? J conſidered 
he was a ſafer perſon than myſelf, a poor 


| tottering old man, and my daughter 


of a e ä and with ſuch ex- 
| quiſite 
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quiſite ſenſibility that ſhe is liable to a 


dozen hyſterics a day.” 


* Safein what, fir ?*”” demanded Charles. 
Why have I not already informed 
you ? Gentlemen, I have both a tontine 


and an annuity on the ſcoundrel's life. 


If he dies I loſe three thouſand a year. I 
might have inſured his life, but his appe- 


tite was ſo voracious and regular, his 
cheeks ſo round and roſy, a very Falſtaff 


without ſtuffing! On trufle pafties and 


perigord pies he would breakfaſt, dine, 


and ſup, with intermediate refreſhments. 


T cou'd'nt believe it, but the apothecary 
ſaid that his blood was one maſs. of in- 
flammation. Gentlemen, I muſt beg 
leave to retire. I muſt ſee how the ſcoun- 


drel does. The Lord preſerve his precious 
life. Ove rergorged by G— 
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This accident broke the purport of the 


viſit. © We muſt return again (ſaid 


Vaurien) when Bob: j Huit© covered or 
* bas 2 707 5 
& a 
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